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THE 

YOUTH AND WOMANHOOD 



OF 



HELEN TYRREL. 



CHAPTER I. 
Helen's youth. 

The bridal is over, the guests are all gone, 
The bride's only sister sits weeping alone; 
The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 
And the heart of the bridesmaid is desolate now. 

THE bells of the little church of Milnwood had 
rung their last peal, and the ringers were putting 
on their coats, preparatory to retiring to the 
Black Horse, to enjoy their suppers and drink out 
the money distributed to them by the Squire, who 
had that morning given away his second daughter 
in marriage. The last carriages of the guests 
had driven from the Lodge, and twilight was be- 
ginning to close in, when Helen Tyrrel wearily 
sought her chamber, and sat down to watch the 
rising of a September moon — ^and to weep. 

It was not, indeed, to feelings such as those ex- 
pressed in the little poem quoted above that her 
tears were due. It was not that she thought * o'er 
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2 YOUTH AND WOMANHOOD OF 

each pleasure, each pain, that endeared the cherished 
companion of earlier years;' between her and the 
sister who had that day left her maiden home there 
had been little community in feeling. Nor was 
there any of that trembling anxiety, that fearing 
for the fiiture of the beloved one, which wrings the 
hearts of relatives on some bridal days. The Rev. 
Charles Mordaunt, whose wife Julia Tyrrel had 
now become, was in fortune, position, and character 
unexceptionable. The tears of Helen must be 
traced to a deeper source, to unveil which we must 
look a little backwards. 

Helen Tyrrel was the eldest child of Graham 
Tyrrel, Esq., of Milnwood, a village near the market- 
town of Hanbury, in H shire. 

In early youth she had been the pet and prodigy 
of her family. * Miss Helen, bless her heart, is the 
best child as ever was; she wants no minding, give 
her but a book, and where you leave her there you 
find her,' was the somewhat interested panegyric of 
the nurse. 'I have no fault to find with Miss 
Tyrrel; she is a very good girl at her lessons,' was 
the guarded admission of the governess. *Why 
can't you take a book, and amuse yourself as Helen 
does?' was the occasional expostulation of mamma, 
when out of patience with the restlessness of Julia 
and her brothers. 

At school as at home she was highly in favour. 
She was first in all her classes, — she carried oflf prizes, 
— she won the notice and good will of masters, — 
she was held up by her instructress as a model, and 
would have infallibly been hated by her companions 
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as a rival, had not her good-nature and constant 
readiness to find thoughts or words for stranded 
essay-writers, with other good oflSces of the kind, 
made her schoolfellows willing to bear with her 
superiority. Nor was she by any means so vaiix 
and conceited as she might have been. She really 
had an intense love of study; she read and learned, 
not Tnerely to be considered the cleverest girl in 
the school, but because it was a want of her nature ; 
and though occasionally she surveyed with some 
complacency the extent of her acquirements, the 
consciousness of how much there was yet to be 
attained kept her from inordinate self-gratulation. 
She remained at school till she was eighteen, to 
give time for Julia (about a year and a half her 
junior) to complete her education, and leave at the 
same time. This protraction of the school period 
was no grief to Helen; on the contrary, the last 
year at school, in which she was admitted to much 
of her governess' society and favour, was pecu- 
liarly happy and profitable. That lady conversed 
with her frequently, especially as the time of her 
removal drew near, — commented on the great ad- 
vantages she would reap through life from the dili- 
gence she had manifested at school, — exhorted her 
to persevere in a plan of study which she marked 
out for her, and finally dismissed her with high 
honours, as one of the most creditable pupils she 
had ever had. Julia, who left at the same time, 
was quite content to come off without any peculiar 
mark of blame. She was by no means dull; on the 
contrary, she had quick wit and facility in learning 
B 2 
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whatever she chose; but she cared little for reading 
and knowledge for its own sake, and was chiefly 
anxious to acquire what made most show. 

And now Helen was introduced into a world 
which she of course expected would be governed by 
the same opinions, ruled by the same maxims as 
the world of Clifton Grove; in which what had been 
valued there would still have the pre-eminence, — 
what had been condemned as worthless there would 
still be neglected. But she was wofuUy mistaken. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tyrrel had indeed always shown 
great zeal for the improvement of their children. 
Helen and Julia had constantly been reminded of the 
great expense which was being incurred to give them 
every possible advantage, and had been urgently 
enjoined to make the best of their time. Mr& 
Tyrrel had listened with complacence to the praises 
bestowed by Mrs. Elford on Helen's promising 
talents and eagerness to learn, and had been in the 
habit of detailing them to her acquaintance, often 
remarking how few young persons of Helen's stand- 
ing were equally well-informed. Helen naturally, 
therefore, looked forward to a home in which she 
should be appreciated in proportion to the pains she 
had taken to deserve h§r parents' good opinion. 
But it was not long before she discovered, to her 
utter perplexity, that the very qualities which had 
been her crown of honour at school, nay, which had 
been held forth by her instructress as giving the 
promise of future usefulness and happiness, were ' 
at home either matter of bare endurance or of 
positive annoyance. 
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* Where is Helen? What, reading still !* would be 
the frequent exclamation of Mrs. Tyrrel, followed 
up, when the lost one was found, with a sort of 
irritated remonstrance: *I wish to goodness you 
could learn from what you read that there is *a 
time for everything/ ' 

'A time for everything/ This was indeed a 
favourite citation at Milnwood; but Helen never 
could discover what was the permitted and sanc- 
tioned time for following out the long meditated 
plan of study concocted under the eye of Mra 
Elford. Either there were visitors, or needlework, 
or music, or shopping, or the children really could 
not be expected to be so very quiet, or it was very 
unsociable for one in a family to be reading when 
others were talking; and there really were proper 
times and places for everything. 

Helen tried to find at least the proper place in 
her own room; but neither here could she be allowed 
to be imdisturbed. The room was shared with 
Julia, and was the scene of innumerable consulta- 
tions upon dressing and dress making. Besides, 
Milnwood was a cold place, the house large and 
airy, and Helen could not sit long without a fire 
now that summer was gone. Nor, if she was 
long absent from the sitting-room, did she es- 
cape inquiry and remonstrance from her mother; 
*What have you been doing, Helen? I do not 
approve of young girls idling away their time in 
their bedrooms/ 

' I have been reading, mamma.' 

' Oh, have you ; well, reading is all very right and 
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prpper, but I wish you would remember there are 
other things to be done besides reading/ 

Helen tried to take her books out of doors, but if 
she was within sight of the house she was sure to be 
called in every now and then for some trifle; if she 
was out of sight — and there was a fevourite meadow 
where she could pace up and down unobserved — she 
was liable to be reproved, on the ground that it had 
such a strange look for a girl to be reading out of 
doors in lonely places; she must beware of forming 
eccentric and recluse habits, they were always most 
disadvantageous to young people. 

The fact was, Mrs. Tyrrel had failed to adapt her 
means to her end. She had taken a certain pride 
in the attainments of her daughter, in her reputa- 
tion for talent, &c., just because this end had not 
been distinctly present to her whilst she was yet at 
school, and she liked the idea of having a clever 
child; but now that the serious business of life was 
to commence, she began to discover that the views 
and tastes which had been encouraged in Helen 
were quite irrelevant to the end she had in view, 
and the discovery rather fretted her, and led to 
vague attempts to check the ndschief. 
I Helen, in the meantime, was perplexed and dis- 

I couraged by the inconsistencies which were mani- 

festing themselves. She could not understand why, 
if, as she had been taught, her school life was to be 
a preparation for her home life, the very habits and 
pursuits which had been commended at school 
should be rebuked at home. She had heard much 
from Mrs. Elford of the bearing which the attain- 
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ment of knowledge would have on her future hap- 
piness and usefulness, but as far as she could yet 
see, what she had attained seemed rather to stand in 
the way both of the one and the other. Though 
she had been told again and again by Mr& Elford 
that what she had as yet learned was rather a pre- 
paration for further knowledge, and had heard 
much of the folly of girls who throw aside all their 
books when they leave school, she had also been 
warned by her friend that domestic duties were also 
of importance, and she would have been willing to 
learn any of the household arts if her mother had 
encouraged such lore, but Mra Tyrrel disapproved 
of all her attempts. She had a sufficient staff of 
servants, and didiked all meddling with them or 
their works; and if ever she employed her girls 
in anything, it was something so trifling that it 
brought with it the discouraging feeling that it 
might just as well have been done by any one 
else. 

Helen often thought over in her way what could 
have been the end of her education? why she had 
been encouraged to learn? what sort of a person 
she had been expected to become? in short, what 
was the real business of life as regarded herself? It 
was long before she could get an answer to these 
questions; but when the time came that she and 
Julia were to be introduced into company, the 
riddle was solved. The ordinary tone of conversa- 
tion at length convinced her that in the estimation 
of all those with whom she had to do, the object of 
all a young lady's advantages, natural or acquired, 
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was success in society, — ^that is to say, present 
admiration, early and wealthy marriage. 

With this discovery came almost simultaneously 
another, namely, that for this kind of success she was 
by nature and education unfitted. Nor could she help 
blaming Mrs. Elford for having in some degree mis- 
led her. She had always been taught that beauty was 
a thing of very little consequence; that to be good 
and sensible was far better than to be handsome. All 
eager talking about dress and appearance, all anxiety 
on such points, had been discouraged at school. 
What could this mean? She now heard and saw 
that beauty was of the very first consideration; that 
a pretty girl, however uninformed, was sure to meet 
with admii-ers, and might very likely gain the affec- 
tions of some agreeable mau, and have a happy lot, 
whilst a plain face, however combined with sense 
and goodness, generally stamped its owner as one 
neglected in youth and solitary through life. What, 
then, could equal beauty in its influence on happi- 
ness ? She could not help thinking there might 
be somewhere those who would value beauty of 
mind, but in the circle of her acquaintances the 
only rival to the person seemed to be the purse. 

This personal requisite for success Helen felt that 
she did not possess. She was not unpleasing in 
appearance ; she had a ladylike figure, and her hair 
and eyes were good, but she had no brilliancy of 
complexion, and her countenance, though intelli- 
gent, was rather too thoughtful for her years. When 
well-dressed, she might be considered rather a fine 
girl; but she had a great propensity to spend her 
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allowance in books, and her mechanical ingenuity 
did not aid her to make the most of a scanty 
toilette. 

Julia^ on the contrary, was a very pretty, lively 
girl, always nicely dressed and made the most o£ 
She had, moreover, a great advantage over her sister 
in manner. She had not her intellectual tastes, 
but she was not without a knowledge of literary 
subjects, and she had a much greater readiness 
in general conversation than the shy, timid Helen. 
She would talk with the grave or the gay, and make 
henself agreeable to all for a time. She was always 
on good terms with herself, and seldom troubled 
with any doubts as to pleasing. 

Poor Helen, on the other hand, was as anxious 
to please as her sister, but much more doubtful of 
her powers; and her self-consciousness was ner- 
vously increased by the injudicious management of 
her mother, who sadly defeated her own end by con- 
tinual comments on her daughter's manners. Seldom 
did the poor girl go into company without being 
subjected afterwards to a revision of all her sayings 
and doings. * Helen, how very awkwardly you came 
into the room last night ; every eye was upon you 
when you stumbled against that chair.' 

*What wefre you talking of at dinner to Mr. 
Simpson? Really, I wish you could recollect that 
every one is not as much taken up with books as 
yourself. I dare say he thought you very pedantic 
and absurd.^ 

* I really believe, Helen, you never opened your 
lips once yesterday at supper, and when I looked 
B 3 
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^t you, you began to talk indeed, but you stam- 
mered and blushed, and answered Mr. Jaekson^s 
questions all wrong. I overheard Mrs. Mitchell 
say to her husband, *Well, if Helen Tyrrel is a 
specimen of clever girls, give me stupid ones,^ ' 

Julia^ too, who had a certain love of mischief, 
and was not very particular as to the feelings of 
those with whom she amused herself, added to the 
general persecution in a way which greatly discon- 
certed Helen. If she chanced in company to 
catch her sister's voice in anything like earnest 
discussion, she would call attention to her. ^ Hark 
at Helen! Do you hear how eloquent she is? 
Why, Helen, my dear, what has come over you f 
And by these foolish sallies she never £ailed to 
flush Helen's cheeks with crimson, and to seal up 
her lips in silence. 

By methods such as these, society was rendered 
so irksome and distasteful to Helen, that she tried 
as much as possible to evade going into company. 
Nor was much ingenuity required for this purpose ; 
for while on the one hand the narrow circle of 
Hanbury did not offer much variety, on the other, 
the keeping up intercourse with the more distant 
neighbourhood was attended with many difficulties. 

Mr. Tyrrel was not a rich man. He had been 
left by his £Etther with an inheritance large enough 
to give him an excellent vantage ground in a 
profession, but too small to supersede the necessity 
of personal exertion. He had been entered at the 
bar, and continued to study for it for some time ; 
but gettmg weary and disgusted, he found out that 
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London did not agree with his health, retired into 
the country, and lived for some time as an idle 
man. Some further property coming to him, on 
the death of a brother, he married, purchased a 
small estate near the town of Hanbury, in 

H shire, and henceforth devoted himself to 

shooting, fishing, and the like unproductive pur- 
suits. But the income which had sufficed for a 
liberal style of Uving whilst Mr. Tyrrel's children 
were young, fell rather short when those children 
(four girls and two boys) had to be educated and 
advanced in life, especially as Mr. Tyrrel, in the 
earlier years of his marriage, had amused himself, 
at a considerable outlay, in converting an old- 
fashioned mansion, half-way between manor and 
ferm house, into a handsome modem residence, 
dignified with the name of Milnwood Lodge. 

The village of Milnwood consisted of a church, a 
little inn, a blacksmith's shop, a few cottages, and 
four good houses, one of which was the Vicarage, 
one the Lodge, one the Orange, and one undis- 
tinguished by any peculiar name. Four good 
famiUes in these houses might have made a 
pleasant Uttlo knot of Mends ; but the rector was-^ 
old and a widower, the Grange was owned by a 
family who lived abroad, and the other house was 
inhabited by a person of doubtful class and 
character. The neighbourhood afforded several 
fjBimilies with whom the Tyrrels were on visiting 
terms; but they were at distances not to be 
reached comfortably except with the aid of a close 
carriage, and as Mr. Tyrrell had been obliged to 
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part with his horses, whilst the expenses of his 
sons' education were going on, invitations to 
country neighbours were sparingly accepted On 
Hanbury their chief dependence lay, and though 
the society there was not very choice, still Julia 
at least considered it preferable to utter seclusion. 
But even Hanbury parties were not attended 
without diflSculty. The town was too distant for 
walking, or for pony carriages in the evening ; 
and flies or post horses were expensive. Mrs. Tyrrel 
had a widowed sister, Mrs. Stevens, living in Han- 
bury, who was a convenient ally on these occasions. 
If any little evening party, concert, or lecture, was 
to take place, not of sufficient importance to justify 
much expense, Mra Stevens could generally give a 
bed to one at least of her nieces ; and it was most 
usually Julia who taxed her hospitality. *We 
must not encroach upon my aunt too much,' Julia 
would say ; * and I dare say, Helen, you do not 
care about going.' In the majority of cases Helen 
did not, and it became a sort of understood thing, 
that when both could not go she was to stay at 
home. 

This state of things continued, with tolerable 
uniformity, till Helen was nearly four-and-twenty. 
Julia had in that time had many flirtations, but 
they had hitherto ended in nothing. Helen had 
never been distinguished by any peculiar attention, 
nor had she seen any one from whom for a moment 
she could wish to receive it. 

At last, one morning Mr. Tyrrel, who, in his 
easy, indolent way, was rather fond of his eldest 
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daughter, announced to his wife that he had invited 
a young man to dine with them the next day ; 
adding : * Now, Helen, you must put on your best 
behaviour. Charles Mordaunt is just the sort of 
fellow for you, — ^very clever, so his uncle tells me ; 
and will talk with you as long as you please about 
all the new books. I told him that I thought you 
could match him in that way, if any one could." 

Helen, though rather disconcerted at being 
commended to a stranger's notice in this fashion, 
certainly looked forward with some pleasure to the 
prospect of conversation more to her taste than 
that she was generally in the habit of listening to. 

Mr. Charles Mordaimt arrived in company 
with his uncle, Mr. Nelson, the vicar of Milnwood, 
with whom he was reading for orders. His appear- 
ance did not quite correspond with Helen's idea 
of a studious, intellectual man. He was rather 
good-looking, dressed faultlessly, and had a 
touch of conceit in his manner and voice. Mr. 
Tyrrel introduced him rather particularly to 
Helen, saying, * You'll find my daughter as great 
a reader as yourself, Mr. Mordaunt.' The sup- 
pressed smile which curled Mr. Mordaunt's lip did 
not escape Helen, nor did it add to the ease of her 
manner when she found herself seated by him at 
table, with Julia opposite, attentively watching 
them. Mr. Mordaunt seemed for some minutes 
searching his memory for suitable topics of conver- 
sation, and Helen found it impossible to help him 
out At last, he cautiously asked her whether she 
had read the last new novel ? She had not. 
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'Did she find it difficult to procure books at 
Hanburyf 

* Rather so/ 

* Had she read anything interesting lately t 
She mentioned several works, and a Httle dis- 
cussion of their merits took place. Then some 
recent articles in the Edinburgh and Qua/rterly 
were brought forward, and Helen, forgetting her- 
self, was talking freely and energetically on the 
influence of criticism on general taste, when — 
the name of Sir Walter Scott being mentioned 
— Julia leant over the table, and asked Mr. 
Mordaunt which of Scott's novels was his favourite ? 
To a question so commonplace from an ordinary 
girl he might not perhaps have deigned more than 
a brief reply ; but Julia was so pretty, and had 
such a winning manner, and was so easily governed 
by his taste, that he skimmed with her from one 
of the Waverley characters to another, admiring 
the heroines, laughing at the bores, till he led her 
on to the work of Sir Walter's great successor — ^the 
Pickwick Pa/p€T8y just then making their appear- 
ance And here he had a full field for the display 
of his powers. The Pickwick Papers had not 
reached Milnwood, He had to describe them — ^to 
cite passages, scenes, characters, — ^to defend the 
wit from his uncle, who feared it might be of 
immoral tendency ; and from Mrs. Tyrrel, who 
thought it low. Helen listened attentively; she 
had not quite made up her mind as to the true 
value of hxmiorous writing. But Julia was gained 
instantly, declared she should not rest till she had 
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seen Pickwick, and received a promise from Mr. 
Mordaunt to bring her such of the numbers as were 
out 

When the gentlemen came into the drawing- 
room in the evening, Helen, finding herself near Mr. 
Mordaimt, began to moot the question of the moral 
utility of Wit and Humour, when Julia, seated at 
the piano, at the instance of Mr. Nelson, flung 
back her sunny curls, and began to sing the ballad 
of ' Lochinvar.' Mr. Mordaunt moved to her side, 
and was soon prevailed on to take a second in a 
duet. Helen sat down to backgammon with Mr. 
Nelson. 

'You see, my dear,' said Mrs. Tyrrel to her 
husband, * there is no use in trying to push Helen 
forward. She does not know how to use her 
opportunities." 

* Well, she must take her chance, and be an old 
maid, if she prefers it," said her father. 

The intimacy begun that evening between Mr. 
Mordaunt and Julia Tyrrel was improved from 
time to time during his stay at the Vicarage, and 
its result, in rather more than a year from that 
time, was the marriage recorded at the commence- 
ment of this chapter. 

It may now not uimaturally be inferred that 
Helen's tears on that occasion sprung from dis- 
appointed affection; that the sinking of heart 
which she experienced when she gained her room, 
was the giving way of feelings nerved to endure 
the pang of seeing one whom she could have loved 
unite his fate to another. Nothing of the sort 
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She early discovered that Charles Mordaunt by no 
means possessed the qualities which could attract 
her regard. He was clever, but superficial ; good- 
natured and well-intentioned, but wanting in high 
aims and enthusiasm of character ; and his sacred 
profession, in Helen's view, made these defects 
lamentable and inexcusable. She was on good 
terms with him as an intended brother-in-law, but 
she never for an instant regretted that she had not 
been the object of his choice. No ; her depression 
had another origin. It was the reflection of the 
disappointment she saw respecting her in her 
parents — especially in her mother's every look and 
word. Somehow or other, the promise of her youth 
had failed. Her much-praised talents and acquire- 
ments had apparently done her no good. At five- 
and-twenty she was the neglected, the solitary one 
of her family and acquaintance, and she had a 
foreboding that so it would ever be. She did not 
often think about it, but in that hour of over-taxed 
spirits it came upon her with singular force, and 
the tears she wept were bitter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



HELEN S WOMANHOOD. 



Ein unniitz Leben ist ein friiher Tod. 

GU)ETHE*8 Iphigenie auf Tatt/ris, 

THE marriage of one sister is sometimes an 
advantage to a whole family, introducing them 
to fresh society, and opening to them fresh avenues 
to improvement and enjoyment. But it was 
otherwise with the marriage of JuHa Tyrrel. 

The Mordaunts went to reside in London, where 
Charles acted as curate to his father, the incum- 
bent of a well-endowed benefice in the city. The 
weekly duty being exceedingly light, Mr. Mordaunt, 
Who had a liberal allowance from his father, was 
enabled to live very comfortably at Hampstead, 
going into London for his one service on the Sim- 
day, and spending his time as he pleased the rest 
of the week. 

Satisfied with her husband, with his family, with 
her pretty house and furniture, with her "large 
circle of acquaintance, Julia felt little need of her 
sister's society, and it was not till the birth of 
her first child that Helen was summoned to share 
for a time the advantages of her new home. This 
visit, which continued till Julia was quite re- 
covered from her confinement, was not repeated 
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very quickly, and in the meantime other causes 
were springing up to render it undesirable. 

Nothing has as yet been said of Helen's reli- 
gious culture. In truth, it had been but meagre. 
To say a prayer night and morning, to repeat the 
catechism, to read a chapter on Sundays, to go to 
church, where nothing was heard that could stir 
the youthful mind, this had been the routine of 
home. Even Mrs. Elford added but little to thia 
She was of the Edgeworth school Prudence, 
utility, present reward, had pointed her most 
earnest exhortations ; and on these motives, pre- 
served from utter selfishness by a kindly dispo- 
sition, and from utter worldliness by some vague 
sentiment of religious reverence, Helen had hitherto 
shaped her course. She had never known the touch 
of that potent magnet by which the mind of the 
young is sometimes irresistibly drawn to a spiritual 
world, the death of one beloved. The family circle 
was as yet unbroken ; nor had any one member of 
that family so called out her tenderest afifections 
as to render the bare possibility of removal a shade 
upon present sunshine. But in that hour of sad- 
ness and depression which followed her sister's 
bridal, thoughts of a different kind from those 
which had at first called up her tears, impercep- 
tibly stole across her spirit. ' Can this be life ? Is 
this all I was meant for? Have I no higher 
responsibilities? And then, what a meanness it 
is? Oh, that I had a friend! Some one who 
understood me. Some one to whom I could open 
my heart ! Do not some find God such a friend ? 
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Is that possible? Cannot I at least tryf She 
knelt down, and for the first time in her life really 
prayed simply for divine guidance, pity, and help. 
She knew not how, but she arose relieved and 
comforted. 

From that time Helen began to look upon 
religion as something real; not as a mere tax 
which we must pay to our Maker for leave to 
enjoy His gifts, but as something which might 
take the highest ground of Ufa 

To have God for her friend, to be secure of his 
favour and assistance, to pray, and hope that her 
prayers would be answered, was now the great 
want of her soul, but her ideas of the way in 
which this relation might be formed were exceed- 
ingly vague. She determined at least to be 
watchful over her conduct, to avoid everything 
which she knew to be wrong, to do all the good in 
her power, and to be punctual in what she con- 
sidered especially religious duties. 

She had received the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper a few times in the years which had inter- 
vened since her confirmation, but it had always 
seemed to her something awful and mysterious, 
and she had avoided it as much as possible. She 
now determined to become a regular communicant> 
hoping by this means especially to establish a con- 
nexion between herself and God, But she was not 
long before she began to be disturbed by the great 
discrepancy between her feelings and those in the 
Communion service, in which the confessions and 
prayers, from being less familiar to her than those 
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in other parts of the service, struck her more 
forcibly. Do what she would, she could not 
diminish or account for this discrepancy, and she 
had increasing doubts whether by receiving in a 
state of mind so unlike what seemed to be required, 
she might not be eating and drinking her own 
condemnation. 

She had no friend to whom to apply for assist- 
ance, nor did the books which she read seem to go 
to the root of the difficulty. 

As yet Hanbury had been but little stirred by 
religious excitement Dr. Winter, the incumbent 
of its single parish, had held an even course, moral, 
respectable, watchful over the dignity of the 
church, but little concerned for its efficiency. Mr. 
Nelson, the rector of Milnwood, with less atten- 
tion to clerical etiquette, was even less anxious 
about clerical duty. And so Hanbury and its 
satellite slumbered in a quiet formality. 

But* about a year before Julia's marriage, Mrs. 
Pembroke, the widow of one of the deceased county 
members, came to settle in the immediate vicinity 
of the town, at her dower-house of Hanbury 
Place. 

Mrs. Pembroke had been accustomed to move in 
fashionable circles, but since the death of her hus- 
band, she had become, as was generally said, very 
serious. She had been a widow several years, but 
until the marriage of her eldest son, she had con- 
tinued to reside at Pembroke Hall, where she had 
been the centre of a religious, as she had once been 
of a gay and worldly society. On takiug possession 
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of Hanbury Place, she at once decided that there 
must be a new church built A piece of ground 
was selected close to her own house, which was 
situated a little beyond the northern extremity of 
the town, a church was erected and endowed 
chiefly at her expense, for her fortune was ample, 
and in about two years from her arrival, the Rev. 
Eustace Seymour commenced his ministry at the 
new church of St. Maik, which was soon filled to 
overflowing. 

Mr. Seymour had not preached many Sundays, 
before the fame of his eloquence, his energy, 
his evangelical doctrine, jeached Milnwood. Every 
one, indeed, within a reasonable distance, made 
a point of hearing him at least once, and the 
Tyrrels went amongst the rest of their neigh- 
bours. But once did not satisfy Helen. She was 
now eagerly asking ' Who will show us any good V 
and here something was held forth not merely as 
' good,^ but as the one thing needful. She must 
* prove it,' and if good she found it, * hold it fast.' 
She had, of course, not lived so long without hear- 
ing of evangelical preachers and evangelical pro- 
fessors, but she had always regarded them with a 
dislike, as a kind of dissenters. But in her present 
state of mind, these prejudices had lost their power; 
besides, there was a prestige about Mr. Seymour, 
and his patroness, Mrs. Pembroke, which eflfectually 
dispelled all fears of low sectarianism. 

Helen did not gain much light from the first few 
sermons she heard from Mr. Seymour. His phrase- 
ology was new to her, and the subjects seemed 
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all addressed to a sort of initiated class, ' believers/ 
with whom she doubted if she had anything in 
common. At last he gave notice that on the follow- 
ing Sunday evening, he should commence a course 
of sermons to the * unconverted,' in which he 
should endeavour to set forth the * condition of 
man,' and the ' plan of salvation.' These sermons 
Helen felt she must at all risks attend. It was 
rather difl&cult to do so, for it was now late in the 
autumn, and the distance to St Mark's was nearly 
two miles by the road, whilst a shorter cut across 
the fields was too lonely for dark evenings. By 
the help, however, of her aunt's kindness, Helen 
accomplished her object, not indeed without some 
opposition from Mrs. Tyrrel, who thought it very 
strange that she should want to attend a rehgious 
service which entailed the inconvenience of sleep- 
ing from home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NEW TEACHINGS. 

Darant ces hnit si^cles nous n'avonB jamais vn la religion 
d'accord avec cette r^v^tion fondamentale que Dieu a 
grav^ dans notre conscience. 

SiSMONDi, Histoire des FrangaU. 

THE first sermon in Mr. Seymour's course was 
on Man's State by Nature. This he character- 
ized in the broadest terms as one of utter ruin. 

First, he affirmed that in consequence of Adam's 
transgression all his descendants, irrespective of 
character and antecedent to any possible sin, were 
imder the wrath and curse of God. In Adam all 
die — ^we are" all by nature children of wrath. By 
one man's disobedience many were made sinners— 
these were the principal Scripture proofa 

This appeared to Helen an astounding doctrine, 
and contrary to all her ideas of justice ; but the 
thought had scarcely crossed her mind when Mr. 
Seymour anticipated the objection, and sought to 
meet it by analogies from himian laws of attainder, 
summing up with the remark that if any were yet 
unconvinced, they must remember that God's ways 
are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
thoughts. 

But further, he went on to say all mankind in- 
herited a sinful nature, which was indeed part of 
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the penalty denounced upon our first parents. 
Their nature was cursed, like the ground, and 
brought forth spontaneously nothing but evil 
With great energy and variety of expression, he 
insisted that man's heart — not in one particular 
race or generation, but always, and in every in- 
dividual — ^was evil, and only evil, and that corir 
tmuaUy ; incapable of thinking a good thought, 
much less of originating any good deed. Helen 
hardly recognised this description as belonging 
either to herself or to any one she knew. But here 
again Mr. Seymour anticipated her hesitancy, and 
explained that there were indeed amongst un- 
converted men some things which looked like 
goodness, such as kindness, honesty, generosity, 
domestic affection, and so on; but inasmuch as 
they are only done from natural principles, and not 
out of obedience to God, they were but splendid 
sins. 

It seemed to Helen that the absence of the 
highest motive might render a good action defec- 
tive, but could not change it into eviL 

But he went on to say that whatever there might 
be of moral virtue in such men, it only respected 
their relations to each other ; with regard to God 
there was nothing but enmity. Every unconverted 
sinner, he said, hates God, and the more he knows 
of him, the more he hates him. 

Helen could not plead guilty to this indictment, 
for if she had at one time been conscious of a 
secret dread and hanging back from God, at other 
times she had felt an attiaction towards him. 
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* Thifl sinfiil Dature/ Mr, Seymour added, * was a 
just object of abhorrence of God, and for this, man, 
setting aside all other considerations, is under the 
Divine wratL' 

This again struck Helen as hard, since a creature 
may be shunned as mischievous, but hardly 
abhorred as wicked for possessing an evil nature. 

Thirdly, it was stated that man is under the 
curse of God's law, for acting out this evil and 
corrupt nature in positive sina And here Mr. 
Seymour said it might be objected that it was un- 
just and unreasonable to give a law which it was 
impossible that men should keep ; but he argued 
that the holy and just law of God could not be 
altered or lowered one tittle because men had 
made themselves vile. 

Helen again felt a little bewildered. *How,' 
she could not Jielp thinking, ' can those who are 
bom with a totally depraved nature, be said to have 
made themselves vile V And again she thought, 
* Was it not one ingredient of the justice of a law, 
that it should be suited to the circumstances of 
those to whom it is addressed T But she paid great 
attention to his description of the Divine law, and 
of the way in which it is broken: hoping to gain a 
definite idea of what he really included under the 
general name of sin. She was not, however, much 
enlightened, for nothing Mr. Seymour said seemed 
to come home to her conscienca He either dwelt 
on spiritual deficiencies — ^wandering in prayer — 
self-righteousness, or the like; or else adduced the 
coarser forms of evil, swearing — ^sabbath-breaking, 
c 
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the lusts of the flesh, &a But the great sin of all, 
he said, was ingratitude to God, — ^want of love to 
him. * Every hour, every minute,' he said, 'in 
which you have not loved Him with all your heart 
and all your soul has sent in its account to Heaven 
against your soul ; and for every such sin, for every 
cold, rebellious, or trifling thought, you deserve 
eternal punishment' 

But what gratitude, what love, Helen secretly 
asked, could be expected from a being bom in such 
a condition? How could he thank Qod for his 
creation, when it would seem to have been better 
for him never to have been bom ? 

* With this triple chain then,' said Mr. Seymour, 
summing up, * is man bound — ^the chain of Adam's 
sin — the chain of his own sinfiil nature — ^the chain 
of his own actual transgressions of the law. How 
shall he escape everlasting destruction? He is 
at OQce the child of a condemned and accursed race 
—he is a leper djring of a mortal and shamefiii 
disease-^he is a criminal condemned for actual 
crime. And this is the condition of every one here 
present, of the most moral, the most amiable; the 
most apparently religious of you are unconverted, 
if you have not seen and ackaowledged the justice 
of your doom, bewailed your original and actual 
sins, and fled for refuge to the salvation provided 
in the GospdL' 

'Do you believe all this, my dear?* said Mra 
Stevens to her niece, as they left the church to- 
gether. 

' I don't knoWj Aunt; I never heard things stated 
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fexkctly in this way before; but Mr. Seymour seems 
so positive, and quotes so much Scripture, that I can 
hardly dare to suppose he is mistaken.' 

* Well, I can only say if this is religion, it is a 
very shocking thing. But we will hear what he 
has to say next Sunday,' 

The next dermon was on Mam! 8 fvjtwre destiny 
considered irrespective of the Oospel. This was 
described to be eternal and intolerable misery both 
of body and soul. Mr. Seymour spared no material 
image: a scorpion writhing in eternal flames — a 
worm crushed beneath a mass of stone, yet retain- 
ing sensation-^— a soul eternally a prey to the agonies 
of remorse (what could be the ground of remorse, 
thought Helen, since by no possibility the doom 
could have been prevented); and this fearful 
misery, he carefully reiterated, was the meed of even 
the smallest transgression. Not the least sin, he 
said, but deserved eternal punishment; for not the 
least sin could be expiated but by the blood of Christ 
Pale with excitement he left the pulpit; pale also, 
Helen left; the church, sick at heart, yet deter^ 
mined to persevere through the course. - 

In the third sermon, Mr. Seymour said, that 
having been compelled by duty to set before them 
the awful subject of man's ruin, he now joyfuUy 
turned to a different subject For this dreadful state 
of things a remedy had been devised ; and it was now 
his blessed privilege to lay before them the scheme of 
man's salvation. The text (be it observed) was: 'Oh 
Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but in me is thy 
help !' . pe dwelt first on the obstacles which stood 
C 2 
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in the way of man's release. That the law of God 
could not be defrauded of its due— that it was im- 
possible the sinner should be permitted to escape 
until he had paid the uttermost flEirthing — that the 
justice and mercy of Ood were at issue, the ond 
attribute calling for the destruction of man, the 
other pleading to spare him. This he supported 
by the celebrated lines of Milton : 

Die he or jturtioe must, unless for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The ri^d satis&ction, death for death. 

* In this dilemma, Mr. Seymour continued, a voice 
was heard crying, * Deliver him from going down 
to the pit; I have found a ransom.' This ransom 
was the Son of God himself, who should descend 
from heaven and take our nature upon him — ^that 
on him might be laid the sins of the whole world- 
sins original — sins of nature—sins of actual com- 
mission. This was done, and on the Cross he paid 
the debt of su£fering due to all^ draining to the very 
dr^ the cup of Divine wrath. This last point, of 
Christ being as the sinner's substitute the object of 
the wrath of God^ was dwelt on with especial 
emphasis ; and the sermon was wound up with a 
fervid commendation of the riches of Divine mercy, 
as exhibited in this wondrous plan of salvation. 
Helen could not help feeling a certain recoil of spirit^ 
especially when Mr. Seymour remarked, that if 
there were any of his hearers who had been shocked 
at the representation which had been given of the 
imputation of Adam's sm to his posterity, if there 
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were any who were inclined to think it hard, even 
unjust^ that we should be condemned for a sin 
in which we had no share, these mnrmnrs must be 
at once changed into joyful thanksgiving when they 
beheld the costly plan formed for their deliverance 
from this condemnation. Helen could not help 
wondering how this should appear to him in the 
light of such rich and unmerited mercy; to her it 
only seemed as a compensation, and scarcely a 
compensation, for an unmerited inffiction. She was 
shocked at herself for having these feelings, and 
tried to banish them, but in vain. 

In his fourth sermon, ^r. Seymour began by 
saying that he should now point out the means by 
which alone any one could appropriate the benefits 
of this plan of salvation. It might, he said, be 
hastily inferred that as the ruin was universal, so 
would the deliverance be. But this was by no 
means the case. A ransom indeed had been given 
for all, but it would not be reckoned to the account 
of any who did not sue it out in the proper 
form. All had been redeemed, but none but true 
believers would be saved. By fiaith alone could 
any one become interested in Christ, and the fiedth 
wldch alone could save must be not amere natural 
faith, but a faith wrought into the soul by the 
power of the Holy Spuit A man could no more 
work this faith in himself than he could raise a 
dead corpse from the grave. But of this he said he 
should speak more when he came in the next 
sermon to unfold the doctrine of Begeneration, or 
the New Birth. 
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On the following Sunday, accordingly, to Helen's 
great surprise, he entirely negatived the. opinion, 
which, if she had had any opinion at all on the 
subject, had hitherto been hers— namely, that every 
baptized child is then and there regenerated. He 
described it as a change wrought by the Holy Spirit 
in the soul entirely indep^ident of any human 
agency, but manifesting itself ordinarily by succes- 
sive step& 

Firsts there was conviction of sin. The convinced 
sinner, who is the subject of the new birtii, feel? 
himself a lost and perishing creature, exposed to 
tod deserving God's wrath and damnation. Next, 
he is brought fully to approve of the method of 
salvation- by Christ's suffering in the sinners stead, 
and to close with it as exactly suited to his case, 
and that without which he could not have been 
Saved. And lastly, he is led to renounce the world, 
the flesh, and the devil ; and to bring forth firuits 
meet for repentance. And now let me ask you, he 
dontintied, ' Has that great change taken place in 
you? " Are you bom again? Have you ever felt 
yourselves to be dead in trespasses and sins? Have 
you had the sentence of death on yourselves? Have 
you felt that between your soul and hell there is 
nothing but the vicarious sufferings of the sinner's 
substitute? If not, you are yet in your rins, and if 
you die this night unregenerate, unconverted, you 
inust be lost for ever. And now I know that you 
can no more regenerate your souls than you can 
create a world. It is the work of God alone ; and all 
counterfeits, all seeming conversions, which have 
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their origin in mere natural efforts, prove their 
hoUownees by their transient duration. No, you 
cannot effect this work in yourselves, but I will tell 
you what you can do, — ^you can pray for it, — ^you 
can beseech Qod to give you that blessing of anew 
heart, without which you cannot believe aright in 
Christ Pray therefore, pray without ceasing, pray 
as those who know that if they do not obtain what 
they ask they must perish for ever/ 

This sermon was followed up by another, the 
last of the series, in which the preacher dwelt on 
the Divine sovereignty in the bestowment of salvar 
lion, in which he argued, or rather asserted, that 
there was no reason but that of pure sovereign will 
why God should bestow salvation upon any one; 
that He might justly withhold it from all ; and that 
in fact it would be given only to those for whom it 
had been reserved, for the elect - But as no one 
could possibly tell whether he might not be one of 
that favoured number, all might be encouraged to 
pray if God, haply, might have mercy on them. But 
they must recollect that there was nothing in their 
prayers which could give them any claim upon 
God's mercy; for though it was true that he had 
promised to hear prayer, yet that had respect to such 
prayers only as were dictated by the Holy Spirit 

The whole effect of these sermons on the. mind 
of Helen, was to produce the deepest feelings of 
ttnxiety and discouragement All her ideas of God 
'—of his justice — of his goodness— -were completely 
^upturned. It seemed to her that mankind were 
first, by a purely external arrangement, brought into 
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circumstances of present Brnfulness and future peril; 
that from this their only escape was through a pro- 
vimon, which though it seemed at first to be all 
sufficient^ yet on closer inspection turned out to be 
suspended on conditions which were out of their 
power without a further interposition on the part 
of God, which there was no direct security would 
ever be exerted on the behalf of any individual 
member of the race. 

In the whole system thus developed there 
seemed to her something so factitious, so artificial, 
so unlike the grand simplicity which she had been 
accustomed to believe characteristic of God's works ; 
above all, something so repugnant to her strongest 
convictions of right and wrong, that it is probable 
she would have ttumed away in disgust — feeling 
' this cannot be truth, — ^here is no trace of the God 
I am seeking' — ^had it not been for two considera- 
tions. The first was the tone of authority with 
which these doctrines were propounded, and the 
large array of Scripture texts brought forward in 
their confirmation. The second, and perhaps the 
more convincing argument of the two, was the per^ 
sonal holiness and earnest zeal of Mr. Seymour 
himsel£ ^ Surely,' thought she, ^ he cannot be mis- 
taken; the feuilt must be in myself; periiapsitisthe 
dark and carnal mind, which he says weall have by 
nature, that prevents my seeing these doctrines as 
he sees them« I wiU persevere.' She obtained 
several books which had been recommended by 
Mr. Seymour in his sermons, and read them atten- 
tively. She saw by these that at least these doc- 
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trines had been held by good and devoted men in 
all times, and especially at the Reformation. This 
all tended to make her fearful of rejecting what 
advanced so many claims to be the truth of God. 

Meanwhile, her frequent attendance at St 
Mark's, drew on her the notice of Mrs. Pembroke, 
and also of Mr. Seymour himsel£ It was suspected 
by them that she felt more than common interest 
in the ministry, and Mra Pembroke one day came 
up to her, introduced herself in a peculiarly pleasing 
and affitble manner, and invited her to attend a 
little meeting for prayer and exposition, which she 
had established at her own house; where, as she 
said, she would have an opportunity of making Mr. 
S^^^our's acquaintance. Helen went, overjoyed 
at the privilege conferred on her. Mr. Seymour 
met her most cordially, and his conversation^and 
manner took her reason captive, and stifled every 
latent objection to his doctrine& 

From this time she became a regular attendant 
at St Mark's, and was considered as forming one 
of the little society which gathered round Mr. 
Seymour. She attended Mra Pembroke's weekly 
meetings; the expositions, indeed, seldom or ever 
met her case, as they were generally on points of 
experience which she did not understand ; but she 
delighted in going, for it seemed to her a sort of 
atmosphere of heaven. 

She did not thus unite herself to Mr. Sejnnour's 
people without encountering considerable opposi- 
tion from her family. Mrs, Tyrrel, indeed, woiild 
have been delighted to see her intimate with a 
c3 
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woman of Mrs. Pembroke's fiunily and fortane^ pro- 
vided the intimacjr had extended to the family 
generally, but Mr& Pembroke held back rath^ 
coldly and haughtily from this; and in noiidng 
Helen, took care to make it evident that it waa to 
herBelf aa an individual, and not as a member of a 
jGeunily, that her attentionB were paid The Tyrrela 
generally she conndered aa of the world, and 
beaidea, though a good family themaelvea, they 
mixed too indiacriminately with the town aociety. 

The att^odance at a different church from Ihat 
to which her fiamily went waa also very diapleaong 
to Mra Tyrrel; but Helen waa resolute on this 
point, and her father, who had an extreme dread of 
all£E^mily disputes^ summarily settled the matter in 
her &vour both as to the church question and as to 
her visiting at Mrs* Pembroke's. He privately re- 
minded his wife that Helen had never got on very 
well in the world, and that perhaps she might suit 
the saints better* 

If Helen had been less in earnest, the notice she 
received from Mr, Seymour and his friends, the in- 
terest she excited as one coming out of a worldly 
fiamily, the variety and excitement introduced by 
her new associates into her hitherto monotonoua 
life, might posnbly have filled up the void in her 
heart, and she might have sought no farther. She 
might soon have caught the tone of her new ac- 
quaintance, have used their language, echoed their 
sentiments, imd accepted the distinction of being 
the first-fruits of Mr. Seymour's ministiy at Han*' 
bury. And for a while, indeed, she did feel 
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tolerably happy and satisfied, hoping that in time 
she should experience what she thought she ought 
But this could not last She wanted the reality of 
religion, not the semblance; she had been made 
happy at first in the perception that there was an 
object to be desired and sought^ but now she 
wanted to possess it She longed for conversion 
such as it had been described to her; she earnestly 
sought for conviction of sin as the first step towards 
faith in Christ as a substitute. After every ser- 
mon, after every meeting, she became more and 
more anxious to see what others saw. The fields 
which she had to cross in returning from St Mark^s 
to Milnwood could have witnessed to her agonizing 
prayers for a new heart; but her feelings, her diffi- 
culties remained the same, her anxiety only in- 
creased She had never yet opened her mind to 
Mr. Seymour; she had been treated by him as 
one of course 'converted;' but at length she broke 
through all barriers of reluctance, and sought an 
interview with him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANXIETY. 

The larger number of serious and inquiring persons are little 
disturbed with doubts respecting articles of faith which are 
above their comprehension. It is only when a doctrine, in 
the sense in which they have been taught it, appears to 
contradict their notions of right and wrong, or to be at 
rariance with some of the Divine attributes, that they are 
surprised, and perhaps alienated. 

CoLSBXDOB, Aids to B^flection. 

SEATED in Mr. Seymour's study at the Par- 
sonage, poor Helen took courage to lay open 
her whole case to him. She told him of the long- 
ings after religion she had had before she heard 
him; — ^to these he seemed to attach little value. 
She acknowledged to him the various objections 
which had arisen in her mind whilst hearing him 
preach, especially those relating to the imputation 
of Adam's sin, the entail of Divine wrath, and the 
transmission of a depraved and morally helpless 
nature to his posterity. 

He heard her patiently, but shook his head. 

'These are the old objections, my dear Miss 
Tyrrel; the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of Ood; they are foolishness to him. 
But why will you concern yourself with these mys- 
terious questions; why not attend to those things 
alone which make for your peace f 
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'But these questions do seem to me to be in^ 
Yolved in the things which concern my soul's sal-> 
vation. Believe me, if they were merely curious 
specuLations I should be thankful to leave them. 
In every book which I read, in eveiy sermon which 
I hear from you, I am met by the statement that 
before I can truly come to Christ I must feel 
myself a lost and guilty sinner/ 

* And cannot you receive that as a fact, on the 
testimony of Scripture, without seeking to know the 
why and the wherefore?* 

'I might do so if it were only necessary to feel 
myself lost, but I cannot thinly how any one is to 
feel guilty on the testimony of another/ 

'But surely your own conscience must tell you 
that he is guilty who does not love his Maker with 
all his heart and soul f 

' That, sir, is just where the difficulties I spoke 
of meet me. It seems to me impossible to love 
God so long as we look upon Him as having sen- 
tenced us to eternal death for a sin in which we 
had no concern.' 

* But we were concerned in it in virtue of our 
federal union with Adam.' 

' But ad a fact we had no actual concern in it; 
to speak plainly, it was what we had no power to 
help/ 

'These sort of objections, Miss Tyrrel, tend to 
actual atheism, for you cannot deny that mankind 
do suffer evils, such as labour, death, &a, for the sin 
of Adam.' 

' Oh, but I could understand that there might be 
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nothing inconsistent wiA the Divine goodness in 
bringing certain temporaZ evils upon mankind, be* 
cause, in fact, those often turn to blessings; but 
^mal-irremediable evil — either everlasting punish- 
ment for imputed sin, or the infliction of a sinful 
nature which eventually brings with it the same 
penalty, — ^it is really dreadful to think of such 
things being hereditary/ 

* You press this point too far. The awful mys- 
tery of original sin should never be viewed apart 
from redemption; for whatever apparent severity 
there might be in our being condemned in Adam 
is quite swallowed up in our deliverance through 
Christ. It is for sending his Son into the world to 
die for us that we are chiefly bound to love God.' 

' I hardly dare tell you, Mr. Seymour, how that 
doctrine sometimes appears to me, and yet I wish 
you to know the worst of my case.' 

*Do not be afraid. Miss l^nrel; I am too much 
used to the enmity of the carnal heart to be sur- 
prised that it should rise against the most vital 
doctrine of our faith/ 

' It seems to me, then, that a tremendous difii- 
culty was first created that it might be removed by 
a still more tremendous expedient^-^that we were 
made sinners by a Divine decree that we might be 
saved by the suffering of a holy and innocent being; 
and when I think of this I feelit impossible to exer- 
cise either gratitude or love. If Christ were ttujuti 
ordy, I should feel indeed that his compassion gave 
him every claim on our love — ^but then itwould seem 
to me that He was a greater friend to us than Qod. 
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But viewing Him as Dirine^ I can cmly vieur bis 
interpocdtioQ m the interpofdtion of God ; and^ a« I 
said before^ I am utterly baffled and bewild^ed 
that we shcmld have been brought into such a state, 
merely^ as it would seem, to be redeemed from it at 
such fearful cost* You wiU think me very wicked, 
Mr* Seymour/ she added, bursting into tears, 'but 
indeed, indeed I do not encourage these thoughts; I 
try to stifle them, but they seem to me to twine 
round every article of &ith ; and if I would cease to 
have them, I must cease to think of religion at all' 
' My dear young lady, I will not say such things 
to you as I might, did not I suspect that your mind 
is in a morbid state, and that the great enemy of 
souls takes advantage of this to throw in his fiery 
suggestions* But you must resist him, or he will 
lead you into complete infidelity. It is your pride 
of intellect which gives him an advimtage. You 
evidently cannot bear to receive anything you do 
not perfectly understand You really must cast 
down these high imaginations, and every high 
thing which exalteth itself against Ood* Now, 
without going into the question of original sin, you 
know enough, surely, of yourself to know that you 
are a great sinner, and that your sins could not 
have been remitted had not Christ paid your debtf 

* There again is one of my great difBcultiea I 
do ncft feel that my sins have been such as to 
deserve eternal punishment, or to require such an 
expiation. 

* Surely it is not for the sinner to dictate to his 
judge what his sins require?' 
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* Certainly not; but if he is to be brought to ac- 
knowledge the justice of his sentence, it must be 
made plain to him.' 

' Are you conscious of sin at all ? 

* Oh, surely; but not of wilful deliberate trans- 
gressioa I have always tried to do what I knew 
to be right, though I have often failed. I am con- 
scious of many wrong feelings and passions, but 
I do not cherish and indulge them/ 

' Thai, in fact, you feel no need of Christ f 

* Oh, indeed I do. I would willingly have him 
take away all my darkness, selfishness, vanity, self- 
seeking — all my sin ; I would have him guide me 
into all truth, but I do not as yet feel that my sins 
could not be forgiven but through his suflfering for 
them.' 

* Then you do not truly see the need of him at 
all My dear Miss Tyrrel, I am sorry to say it, but 
if these are your real feelings, and not, as I am in- 
clined to believe, the morbid growth of a mind 
diseased, I must be faithful with you, and tell you 
that you have as yet neither part nor lot in this 
matter. The saints of God are broken and con- 
trite in heart, but you, by your own confession, have 
no contrition. To them that believe Christ is pre- 
cious, but he is not precious to you.' 

* Oh, Mr. Seymour, yea' 

* Not otherwise precious than he is to a mere 
Unitarian. But I am willing to believe that there 
is in you some good thing towards the Lord, or 
else you would not come to me. Now what you 
have to do is to give God no rest until he takes 
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away your heart of etome, and giveB you a heart of 
fleaL Your only hope is in oonatant nnoeaaing 
prayer^ meanwhile keeping aloof from all worldly 
mfloenoeSb 

Helen came away with a heayy heart, feeling 
her diflicolties in no d^;ree diminished, and having 
had her case represented as more awfnl than she 
had even henelf thought it Would the result 
have been the same if Mr« Seymour had care* 
fully analysed the real nature of sin, exhibited it to 
her in detail, and shown her its entire opposi* 
tion to the divine nature ? Might not this sort of 
instruction have called up spontaneously the very 
feelings he bade her pray for? 
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CHAPTER V. 

DESPONDENCY. 

Whttt wih iJum doP 'Wilt tlum straggle haid to obtain 8al« 
yatkm from some power which u refosing it to theeP Wilt 
thou say many prayers, perform many penances, to get back 
the good will of some distant, unknown being, whose nature 
thou goessest from thine ownP Or, on the other hand, wilt 
thou be still, saying, ' It will come if it will come ; I have 
nothing to do with it ; God can send it me if He likesP' 

Maxtbicx's Sermons on the Trayer Boole. 

THIS first conyeraatioii of Helen's with Mr. 
Seymour was but the forerunner of many subse- 
quent ones. Sometimes he would ask her how she 
was going on, and appoint atime for her to come and 
talk with him ; sometimes she would resort to him 
of her own accord. His language increased in se- 
verity on each occasion. He set before her the 
terrors of the Lord, — ^the aggravated doom which 
must overtake a person perishing in the midst of 
such abtmdant light and knowledga He told her 
that if she went on thus her heart would become as 
hard as the nether millstone. All was in vain. 
She was terrified; her soul was wrung with 
anguish ; she was excited to spasmodic efforts for 
deliverance, but no deliverance came. There was 
no voice, nor any that answered ; and exhausted 
by her efforts, she would sink back into a state of 
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comparatiye apathy, till again arouaed by some 
book or sennoa And there was no book, no 
preacher, no oracle, that the did not, if pomble, 
eowRdt, if only a promii^, a hope, of benefit 
wa0 held out As her main difficulty, the log 
which lay at the threshold, was the necessity of a 
certain measore and kind of conTiction of sin, she 
sought out the most awakening preachers and 
bodks in hope that each one might have something 
to say which she hxid not yet heard With regard 
to preachers, she had not much opportunity of 
hearing strangers at Hanbury* But when she 
Tisited her sister, she went from church to chapel 
without at all confining herself to those of her own 
communion This, of course, was not very pleasing 
to the Mordatmta Even Mr, Mordaunt^ who was 
not at all inclined to be rigid on such points^ was 
somewhat shocked when he found himself regarded 
with utter contempt as not preaching the Gospel ; 
and still more when he found his sister-in-law and 
visitor did not scruple to absent herself from his 
church to resort to a ' conventicla' Mrsw Mordaunt 
positiyely declared that it was impossible to have 
Helen at her house, and her visits ceased accord- 
ingly. 

At home very little notice was attracted by her 
state of mind Very soon after she knew Mr* 
Seymour, she declared her intention of withdraw- 
ing from all worldly society; but even prior to 
this time she had gone out so little, that the 
difference was but slightly marked, and Mrs 
Tyrrel cared the less about it, as. Emma and 
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Hairiet were now old enough to go mto company, 
and three tmnumied daughtenii one pa«t her 
bloom^ were not pleasant to take about with hen 
So Helen stayed at home, or went only amongit 
her own friends, who were not numerous ; Mr. and 
Mnk Seymour, and Mrs. Pembroke's fieimily, with 
h^ aunt, Mrs; Stevens, bemg nearly all her 
aasociatesp 

To give up general society was no trial to her, 
but to gire up general literature was more difficult; 
however, she did ii She had been warned that 
m her state of mind she could not afford to occupy 
herself with mere amusing works, or even works ^ 
general information. And as she found that if 
she took up any work of interest, her spirit was apt 
to become lighter, and her mixid to throw off its 
burden for a time, she looked upon this as a 
snare, and determined to be more watchful in 
future. Moreover, aa she had repeatedly been 
told that her difficulties were chiefly the result of 
pride of intellect, she thought her only safe plan 
was to starve this intellect as much as possible. 
Her reading consisted now of direct religious 
treatises-^very often reprints of old Puritan 
writers— religious biographies, diaries, over which 
she pored with intense anxiety, and religious news- 
papers or magazines. The same views, the same 
sentiments, were echoed in alL 

With a mind always dwelling on one idea, and 
with habito quite distinct from those of her feimily, 
it was scarcely to be wondered at that her home 
was unhappy. With Mrs. Tyrrel she had never, 
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mnee her school dajt, been a fevourite ; bat now 
her religioim profewion became a stock exctue for 
alienation, and to it wan attributed everfrthing 
disagreeable and objectionable. 'She was sore/ 
Mm Tyrrel often remad^ ' she had cause to dread 
such extreme views, when she saw how uncharitable 
and unamiable they made people/ 

And in truth she had greater reason for this 
oomplaint than she had for many othem Helen 
wan not at that time half so amiable in her family 
as she had once beea Part of this deterioration 
was indeed owing to the chilling influence which 
the consciousness of the disapprobation and dislike 
ofothais always brings over the heart; part also to 
a kind of uneasy feeling that she ought to do some- 
thing towards the convernon of others, though, in 
truth, she felt utterly unfit to attempt it But 
nrither even was she so watchfol over her general 
conduct, her words, or her temper, as formerly. 
* Of what use,' she secretly argued, 'is any thing, 
unless it springs from gratitude to Christ? Without 
this nothing is acceptable ; and this gratitude I can 
never feel till I am convinced of nn. That, then, 
ia what I have first to seek for/ 

With her sisters Emma and Harriet, she had 
nothing in commoa They were as fond of pleasure 
as Julia had been, without her sense and talent 
They kept together, and regarded their aster's reli^ 
gicm 9S something with which they had nothing to 
do, — a peculiar and unfortunate idiosyncrasy. 

Of her brothers Helen saw but little. Walter, 
the younger, had giv^i his father a good deal of 
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trouble by his wildnesB and extravagance at college, 
and had at last been disposed of bjr a colonial 
appointment The elder had followed the pro- 
fession of the law, had married, and was settled 
as a solicitor in the West of England Helen 
paid one visit to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Tjrrel, but 
finding her sister-in-law much prejudiced against 
evangelical views, and no clergyman of that school 
in the neighbourhood, she had not cared to re* 
peat the visit, more especially as her allowance 
was too moderate to suit well with expennve 
journeys. 

Whilst Helen was thus isolated from her natural 
ties, the charm of her acquired friendships was £ast 
wearing off She could not help suspecting that Mr. 
Seymourwasgetting somewhat tired of her. Nor was 
shemistaken. Vexed and disappointed that nothing 
he could say seemed to work any change, and yet 
finding that she did not grow indifierent or return to 
the world, as he had sometimes predicted she would, 
he began to regard her case as one of morbid anxiety, 
self-torture, arising from aai over-curious and spe- 
culative turn of mind, and he rather avoided any 
direct conversation with her, hoping that her doubts 
would die away of themselves. When Helen per- 
ceived this, as she was not slow to do, she fell in 
immediately with his plan, and kept her miseries 
shut up in her own bosont But she could not rest> 
and, goaded ever by a terrible anxiety, she twice or 
thnce took the measure of writing to eminent 
ministers whom she knew by reputation, stating 
her case, and soliciting their advice. 'Men do not 
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scrapie to do this to physicians in cases of myste-* 
rious disease/ thought she, ^and what is disease of 
the body to disease of the soulf But no help 
came. One was shocked at her disclosures^ and 
treated her case as one of peculiar enormity; 
another hinted at the mind preying on itself till it 
became diseased ; a third did not answer her at alL 

About this time she met with some books, ably 
written, which discountenanced the idea of prayer 
being the only resource of a sinner seeking con- 
version, and urged meditation on suitable subjects 
as the proper and sufficient means for attaining 
a change of heart She was at first much struck 
with this view, and earnestly set herself to make 
trial of the plan. But this was worse than all; for 
the more she meditated and pondered on duty to 
God, on sin, and other kindred subjects, the more 
sharply stood out before her the perplexing 
statements which had at first so harassed her, and 
she was fain, in utter distress, to turn her thoughts 
away. 

Thus the years rolled heavily on, and her habitual 
firame, had become one of almost sullen dejection. 
She had began to look upon hers as an exceptional 
case, something like Cowper's, whose sad history 
she agidn and again studied. 

' Do you suppose,' one day asked Mr. Seymour, in 
an exposition of the passage in the 11th of Si Luke, 
Ask, and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall 
find,&a, ^ do you suppose that there will ever be any 
one who will be able to say at the Day of Judg- 
ment^ Lord thou knowest that I did ask Thee for 
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salvation : asked Thee earnestly, asked Thee long, 
but never received it?' 

'Yes,' said Helen firmly to herself, whilst her 
eyes were riveted on the opposite wall in blank 
despair — * Yes, there will be one, and that will be 
me!' 
, She had that day attained her thirty-third year. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STBEAES IN THE HOBIZON. 

It seems to me like yesterday, 
The morning when I took my way 
Upon the shore, in solitude; 
For, in that miserable mood. 
It was relief to quit the ken 
And the inquiring looks of men. 

Tbench's Justin Martyr, 

EIGHT years had now elapsed since Julia's 
wedding, and all was going on much the same 
at Milnwood. The family were not given to travel, 
— ^money was scarce— Mr. Tyrrel hated change, 
and it was seldom that a visit or an exciirsion broke 
in on the even tenour of their life. But about this 
time Mrs. Stevens had a somewhat serious attack 
of illness, and on her recovery was recommended 
to spend some time at the sea-side. She made 
choice of Hellen as her companion, and it was 
settled that they should go to Ramsgate. 

A few weeks previously, occurred an event of 
some importance in the Milnwood sphere — ^the death 
of Mr. Nelson, the old vicar. 

Who was to be his successor was of course a 
question eagerly debated. The living was in the 
gift of a college, and just before Helen and her 
aunt left home they heard that it was given to the 
Rev. Richard Hargreave, one of the Fellows. The 
P 
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matter had not excited bo much interest in Helenas 
mind as might have been supposed. She was in- 
deed by no means comfortable in her attendance 
at St. Mark's ; she had lost confidence in Mr. Sey- 
mour, but she had ceased to expect much from any 
change of teachers. If their doctrines were evan- 
gelical, what more could they do for her than they 
had done? and if not evangelical, what could they 
be but mischievous? 

When the travellers arrived at Ramsgate they 
found the place very full, lodgings in the best situ- 
ations extravagantly high, and Mrs. Stevens, wishing 
for greater quiet, removed to Broadstairs. 

Helen had not seen the sea since she was a child, 
and it was almost as new to her as if she had never 
seen it before. Mrs. Stevens had long observed 
that she did not look well or happy; she did not 
quite imderstand what was the cause of her de- 
pressed spirits, but she saw there was somethingi 
and she was glad to give her this little change. 
She would not allow her to confine herself to her 
limited range of exercise, but pressed her to go out 
at other times, and was rather troubled because she 
could not immediately meet with a companion for 
her. This was no subject of regret to Helen her- 
self, for a solitary evening stroU along the cliff to 
the North Foreland, or in the opposite direction 
towards Eamsgate, was her greatest solace and 
refreshment. At these times she read and medi- 
tated, or gazed at the stars in the early twilight, 
and wondered what the end would be. 

She liad several times in these lonely walks met 
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a gentleman of middle age and dignified presence, 
dressed like a clergyman. Once or twice he had 
bowed slightly as he conceded to her the narrow 
pathway, and she had been struck by the intel- 
lectual cast of his features. 

One evening, about a week after their arrival, 
she had strolled along the beach in the direction of 
Ramsgate, and had seated herself on a mass of rock, 
not far from the cutting which led to the cUff. 
She was lost in thought. She had the day before 
met with a modest little volume, the contents of 
which interested her greatly. It was a book edited 
by Abbott, the author of The Young ChHstiany and 
purporting to be a narrative of conversations held 
by the American Payson with his child. Many 
things in it had struck Helen aa Eongularly descrip- 
tive of her own case. She had been reading as she 
walked, and was still thinking over the contents, 
when she suddenly perceived that the tide was 
coming in fast, and fearful that she might not have 
time to get round the projecting points of the cliff, 
she got up hastily and hurried towards the cutting. 
It was not till she had reached the top of the cliff 
and walked on a few paces that she found she had 
left her book on the beach. To go back for it 
would be dangerous, and after a minute^s hesitation 
she felt she must abandon it to its fate, when, 
looking up, she saw the stranger whom she had so 
often met emerging from the ravine with the book 
in his hand. He came forward and presented it 
to her, saying at the same time, ' I foimd this on 
the spot where you had been sitting. Not knowing 
D 2 
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whether I might overtake you, I took pains to 
decipher the address of this letter, which I found 
near the book, and which appeared to have fallen 
out of it. I hoped by that means to restore your 
property in case of missing you/ 

Helen took the book and letter with thanks. 
The letter was directed, as the light was just suflS- 
^ient to show, ' Miss Tyrrel, Milnwood, near Han- 
bury, H shire.' 

* May I ask you,' inquired the stranger, * if you 
are well acquainted with Milnwood T 

* It is my home.' 

'Indeed! then I must beg you to admit me to 
your acquaintance, for I am likely to be a good 
deal connected with Milnwood. You are aware, 
perhaps, that there is a clergyman appointed to the 
living?' 

* Yes ; I understand it is the Rev. Richard Har- 

greave, Fellow of College, I think. I am not 

speaking to Mr. Hargreavef 

' Not exactly ; but to a near connexion. I am 
Dr. Randolph, his father-in-law. But we had better 
be walking ; the evening is closing in. You will 
allow me to see you home?' 

Helen assented. On the way back she learned 
that Dr. Randolph, who had resigned the head 

mastership of School, on account of failing 

health, was now thinking of settling at Milnwood. 

* You know the Grange, I dare say V he said. 

' Oh, yes! very well ; it has long been without a 
resident family.' 

* Well, if my offer for that is accepted, as seems 
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likely, I hope we shall be neighbours. In the 
meantime you must give Mrs. Randolph and my 
daughter the pleasure of making your acquaintance 
at Broadstairs. We are staying at Barnes' Library. 
You are not alone here, I suppose?' 

Helen told him where and with whom she was 
staying, and having seen her to the door of her 
aunt's abode, he left her. 

Mrs. Stevens was much interested by Helen's 
account of her meeting with Dr. Randolph, and 
fiilly concurred in the desirableness of making 
acquaintance with the family. She had heard 
from some one who knew them that they were 
delightful people, and Dr. Randolph, every one 
knew, was a first-rate man. *How fortunate it 
will be, my dear, if they settle at the Grange ; two 
nice families there will make the village quite a 
different place.' 

* i have made an acquaintance for you, Agnes,' 
said Dr. Randolph, the same evening, to his 
daughter. * I have met and spoken to that lady 
whom I have mentioned to you before, and, 
curiously, she turns out to be one of the Tyrrels, of 
Milnwood Lodge, whom Hargreave mentions as 
among his principal parishioners.' 

* Oh ! how very pleasant,'^ said Agnes ; * she will 
be able to give us all sorts of details about the 
place. Does she seem a nice person?' -' 

' Very ; she is lady-like and gentle in her 
manners, but there is something sad in her counte- 
nance — dreamy and spiritless in her whole bearing, 
and this struck me even when I first met her. I 
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watched ber this evening when she did not see me, 
ajid I feel assured from her countenance and 
manner that she has something on her mind. 
From the character of the book I picked up and 
restored to her, I should also judge that this some- 
thing is in some form or other connected with 
religion.' 

Mrs. Stevens and Helen called the next day. 
Dr. Randolph was at home, and presented them to 
his wife and daughter. Mrs. Bandolph was a lady- 
like woman, and her kind and cordial manner cap- 
tivated Mrs. Stevens. Whilst they were conversing 
about Milnwood, the Grange, &c., Helen had time 
to get acquainted with the daughter. 

Agnes Randolph was not quite thirty, but looked 
older. She had been sickly from childhood, and 
her appearance was indicative of ill-healtL She 
was moreover very lame, one leg being considerably 
shorter than the other; and this defect, combined 
with her general feebleness, rendered her almost 
unable to move without assistance. But her coun-. 
tenance was full of life and intelligence, and her 
manner so cheerful and animated, that it seemed to 
render superfluous any feelings of compassion. 

' You must tell us aU about Milnwood,' said she 
,to Helen ; * recollect, everything will be interesting. 
First, what kind of a church is it?* 

' Quite a poor mean building,' said Helen. 

'Very old— is it not?' 

* I believe sa»— yes, I should think it was.' 

* Can you tell me what style of architecture it is 
in?' 
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' No, really I cannot ; I am veiy ignorant about 
such mattera.' 

* Early Norman, I believe it is,' said Dr. Ran- 
dolph, coming to them. ' It has romid arches, has 
it not? The chancel arch, I have heard, is a fine 
specimen of that style/ 

* I believe it has romid arches,' said Helen, trying 
to recoUect, ' but the tact is, I very seldom go to 
Milnwood Church.' 

* Is it not your parish churchf inquired Agnea 

* Yes, it is; but I always go to St Mark's, the 
new church at Hanbury — it is the only church 
where the Gospel is preached.' 

'Who is the clergyman at St Mark's,' adked 
Dr. Randolph? 

* Mr. Seymour, an excellent man' 

'Mr. Seymour — ^yes, I have heard of him,' said 
Dr. Randolph. ' Is there not a Mr. Bolton at some 
church in Hianbuiy V 

* Yes, he is curate to Dr. Winter, at the parish 
church ; he has not been there long.' 

' He is a man who is in earnest about his duty,' 
said Dr. RandolpL ' Is he not considered to preach 
the Gospel?' 

* I have never heard him,' replied Helen. ' I 
have been told that he sometimes says veiy 
good things about the work of Christ, but that he 
is not at all clear as to the total corruption of 
human nature, and the work of the Spirit He 
holds very much aloof too from Missionary and 
Bible Meetings, but that is probably owing to Dr. 
Winter.' 
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Agnes, feeling that the deigy were rather un- 
safe subjects, turned the conversation by asking 
Helen whether there were good libraries at Han- 
bury. 

* Not very good ; there are book societies in the 
place, one for general literature, to which most of 
the principal people belong, and one more espe- 
cially for religious works, to which Mr. Seymour, 
Mrs. Pembroke, and many others belong.' 

* Is that for general literature well conducted? — 
What is the subscription?' 

* I really do not know. I have never belonged 
to it I belong to Mr. Seymour's.' 

* And what kind of works do you admit?" 
'Religious biography, travels of missionaries, 

periodicals, experimental divinity; in short, any 
thing that bears on the best interests of the souL' 

' That would take a wide range, in my opinion, 
Miss Tyrrel,' said Dr. RandolpL * Everything 
that enlarges our acquaintance with God's works, 
and especially with his great work, man, has, so 
it seems to me, to do with our best interests. 
History, philosophy, science, poetry, have all their 
special agency.' 

' History— yes, such histories as show the fizl- 
filment of prophecy are useful auxiliaries, but 
history requires to be written by Christians, other- 
wise it is likely to do as much harm as good* 
We have some of the Tract Society's historical 
publications.' 

' I am not fond of histories written or compiled 
with a special theological purpose,' said Dr. Ran- 
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dolph. * If we can but get the truth fairly and 
impartially told, it can hardly fail of usefulness 
where the mind is in a fit state to receive the in- 
struction/ 

* Yes, if the mind is in a fit state; but how few 
minds are ? And is it not best for those who are 
conscious of their own unfitness to confine them- 
selves to such reading as has a direct effect upon 
the heart?' 

' But do you always find. Miss Tyrrel/ inquired 
Dr. Randolph, ' that direct operation upon the heart 
is the most successftd?' 

* No, I do not indeed,' said Helen, suppressing 
a sigh, *but I always feel there is great danger 
in getting so much interested in books of general 
hterature, as to become comparatively uninterested 
in religious books, and especially in the Bible/ 

* There would be that danger, certainly,' said Dr. 
Randolph, ' to one who looked upon the subjects 
of which general literature treats as belonging to 
a sphere with which God has nothing to do; but 
to one who beUeves Him to be the centre of his 
own world, there is no truth either in fact or 
opinion which has not a religious significance, and 
a mission to lead us to Him.' 

Mrs. Stevens was by this time rising to depart, 
and leave was taken with many assurances from all 
parties of the pleasure which would result from 
pursuing the acquaintance. 

' How do you like Miss Tyrrel, Agnes?' said Dr. 
Randolph in the course of the day. 

*She has a pleasing countenance and manner, 
D 3 
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but, papa, doe8 she not seem to you rather narrow- 
minded V 

* Very ; but still I should say she was one whose 
mind has been artificially narrowed. She has 
been trained in an exclusive school, but I am 
much mistaken if there are not depths in that 
soul which have never yet been fathomed, or 
fathomed only to be closed/ 
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CHAPTER VII 

A PARALLEL CASE EXAMINED. 

We are not to expect criBes in our lives before we take up 
our rights. 

All that kind of working in order to escape some punishment, 
or to secure some individual reward, keeps alive covetousness, 
even invests it with a holy character. 

Maubicb's Sermons on the Prayer Booh 

FROM this time scarce a day elapsed without 
some intercourse between Helen and the 
Randolphs, and mutual regard rapidly increased. 
Agnes soon found that there was simplicity and 
originality in Helen's character, which was only 
masked by her peculiar modes of thought and ex- 
pression; and Helen on her part delighted in the 
frank affectionate manners of Agnes, and in the ^ 
gentle consideration of her mother. But it was Dr. 
Randolph on whom her interest most firmly 
fastened. She listened with the greatest attention to 
his rich and varied style of conversation, and reposed 
with satisfaction on the justness and clearness of 
his remarks. Sometimes, indeed, he puzzled her; 
for though the Divine will seemed ever to preside 
over all his decisions, there was a total absence of 
the peculiar forms of expression which she had 
been accustomed to identify with piety. 
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No canversation directly religious aroee between 
them for some time, till at last one morning, 
when Helen was called to her amit's ntting-room 
to receive a visitor, she found Dr. Randolph ex- 
amining a book which lay on the table. It was 
the identical book. The Pastor^s DaugMer^ which 
had at first introduced them to one another. 

* I wish you would lend me this little book for a 
day," said he. ^I should like just to look it 
througk" 

^ Most willingly,' said Helen; ^ it seems like a 
child's book at first, but it touches upon some very 
deep questions.' 

* So I perceive,' said Dr. Randolph. 

' It is a book,' added Helen, ' which has interested 
me greatly; which I have deeply studied. I 
should really be thankful to have your opinion of it' 

' Well, I will endeavour to give it you to-mOTrow. 
You will come and dine with us? Mrs. Randolph 
has commissioned me to ask Mr& Stevens and you 
to do so, and she has consented' 

The next day, accordingly. Dr. Randolph, drew 
Helen into the further drawing-room, which he had 
converted into a kind of study, and drew forth the 
book 

He read the first sentence. *^ Maria was the 
daughter of a clergyman who resided in a pleasant 
village in America: of his character I will only say 
tliat earth has rarely witnessed a more lovely ex- 
emplification of the principles of the Christian 
religion.' 

* Tltut I believe is true; Payson was an admirable 
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man, and there are some of his remarks which 
show a far higher conception of God and of the 
nature of goodness than we usually meet with in 
religious books. Nevertheless, I can hardly con- 
ceive anything more calculated to lead to utter 
despair, or to rancorous infidelity, than his method 
of dealing with his daughter. He evidently set 
out with the theory that there could be nothing 
in man but evil, and that all religion, instead 
of being a seed sown in soil prepared for it and 
suited to it, is an external and foreign product 
supematurally conveyed entire into a soil with 
which it has nothing in common. Hence he crushed 
and cast away every nascent feeling of piety within 
his child's mind, every feeling with which a child's 
religion must begin. They were all merely natural, 
and therefore worthless. Now, here, in the opening 
of the history, when the little creature was only 
a year and a half old, (what precocious beings these 
American children must be !) is an instance given 
of her praying earnestly and seriously to God for a 
spiritual blessing, and it is added, that her parents 
from the change in her conduct (at a year and a 
half old !) almost began to hope that the infantile 
petition had been heard. It might have been, I 
think, notwithstanding the childish faults which 
she afterwards exhibited. A divine seed sown in 
the heart would still have to struggle with many 
contrary elements. But whether this were so or 
not, the culture she received was calculated, in my 
opinion, to kill the good and mature the evil. It 
would be endless to particularize any passage in 
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which this comes forth, because the whole book is 
full of it ; but now here is one remaxkable instance, — 
(I think it must strike every one, by the way, that 
the girl always has the best of it in argument, and 
that she is always rather overborne by her father's 
authority than convinced by his reasoning;) — ^but 
here she says, ' I cannot force myself to repent or 
love God.' 

' ' Certainly not, Maria ; repentance and love are 
always voluntary/ That is a very important re- 
mark, and Payson often brings out beautifully the 
spontaneous, unselfish character of religion, onlyiie 
makes a wrong use of it. It goes on — 

* * Then how are we to blame, papa? 

' ' In the same way that you are to blame when 
you commit a fault against me, and are not sorry, 
for it Suppose that when I endeavoured to show 
you that you were wrong, you shoidd say, ' It is not 
my fault; I can't be sorry; I have tried as hard as 
I can, but I can't force myself to feel sorry/ What 
should you think of such language? Would it be 
any excuse?' 

' * I suppose, papa, you would tell me I ought to 
be sorry without trying !' 

' ' Just so, my dear, and I tell you the same now. 
You cannot force your heart to love Qod and to re- 
pent, you say. You are required to do so voluntarily, 
without forcing,' 

' ' Papa, there is something I want to say, but I 
don't know how?' 

'^ Try, at least' 

* * Well, it seems to me that God has made us so 
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that we naturally love some things and hate others. 
When we hear of anybody that is wicked, we cannot 
help hating them ; and we love good people without 
trying/ — ^And I say that he who loves goodness and 
hates evil — ^loves God unconsciously and will love 
him consciously if His character is but rightly set 
before him. Little Maria had a true insight into 
the usual nature of man. Her father replies, 

' ' Very true; but what has this to do with your 
excuse? 

' ^ Why, papa, then it seems to me that Qod has 
no right to control our affections. • If he has made 
us so that we naturally love some things, it is of no 
use to require us to love other things, for we cannot 
do it if we try ever so hard.' 

^ ' What sort of characters or things caxmot we 
love, Maria?' 

* * Why, papa, you know, any thing that is bad.' 
* ' Your objection, then, would be a very good one 

if God had required us to love a wicked being, but 
as he has not, I do not see how it will help you. 
If God had required us to approve and love the 
character of Nero, for instance, it would have been 
an unjust, tyrannical command, and we could not 
have obeyed it But he only requires us to love 
the same qualities in him which we love naturally, 
as you say, in other beings. When you see a man 
who is generous, or benevolent, or forgiving, you 
admire and love those qualities. Why should you 
not admire and love them in God V (All very clear 
and just) 

* Maria reflected for some time. ' Papa, I think, 
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it seems, papa, I am almost afraid to say what I 
think, — ^but if my mind is made so as to love 
certain qualities, and I always do admire them in 
my fellow-creatures, why should I not admire and 
love them in God — ^if — ^if — ' 

* * I imderstand you, Maria — ^if they exist in him. 
You have asked an important question, and one 
which I think I shall be able to answer satisfac- 
torily,' — and so on. — I also could solve this diflS- 
culty. Maria did not love God, because he was not 
presented to her under the characters which our 
nature teaches us to love and admire. She could 
have loved Him who is Love, and who, as a Fatherj 
pitieth them that fear Him ; but she could not love 
Him who was represented as a hard man, reaping 
where He had not sowed, and gathering where He 
had not strawed. 

'Her father tells her in the next conversation, * You 
and other sinners would have no objection to the 
holiness and justice of God, if he were not your sove- 
reign, or if you had not transgressed his law. But as 
soon as you perceive that his holiness makes him 
hate sin, and his justice and truth lead him to punish 
the sinner, then you begin to hate these perfections/ 
Now, I do not believe that, except in some extreme 
cases, persons do hate justice, even if it is exercised 
against themselves, provided they are convinced 
that it is justice, and provided it is not pushed to 
extreme severity. And in judging of the character 
of God, and His government of men, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that He is a Father, not simply 
a sovereign. Now, I think He is represented in 
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these conversations as dealing with mankind in a 
way which would shock our feelings, if we saw 
such treatment of his children by a human father. 
Here, she is told that her will is depraved, that it 
is absolutely certain she never will repent unless 
God makes her, — ^that the sinner, that is, of course, 
every human being, never has any inclination to 
good, but only to evil ; and yet that this forms no 
excuse, but that as the very first step in religion 
she must feel that she deserves to perish for not 
having loved God and her neighbour every moment 
of her life. Why, it was impossible she could feel 
it 1 The core of the difficulty was, I think. Dr. 
Payson s view of the actual nature of man ; but 
more of that another time. Now, see how every 
beginning of good is at once put down. I must 
observe by the way, that the tender love which the 
poor child is represented as feeling for her father, 
is proof enough that she had a real love to God, 
whose image he bore. She says, 'I don't know 
why I should be so glad to have people converted, 
if I am not a Christian.' He explains this, and 
justly perhaps, out of sympathy with his joy in the 
conversion of his people — a very lovely feeling, 
certainly, but too personal and individual to prove 
a real love of God and his cause. 

* She then goes on to describe her emotions in the 
contemplation of the flowers, the stars, &c., and to 
say, ' I had a strange feeling, that made the tears 
come into my eyes, and it seemed as if I loved 
God, and loved to look up to heaven and call Him 
my Father/ It makes one almost indignant to 
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read how this most true and genuine feeling, this 
echo of the voice of Ood in the soul,* was imme- 
diately put down with stem Puritan harshness, as 
mere mistake and delusion, because those who 
have such feelings are disgusted when God is 
presented under the theological character described 
here as * spotless purity and unswerving justice,' 
but really that of implacable, undiscriminating 
severity. But the father goes on, 'There are 
other feelings of the unregenerate heart which are 
often mistak^i for religion. There is a certain 
class of desires after excellence which come under 
this head. A man, we will suppose, reads a book 
in which some noble or excellent trait of character 
is held up to view ; its beauty and loveliness are 
painted in vivid colours, and it is illustrated by 
examples ; his mind is kindled by the representa- 
tion, and he wishes that he were such a character. 
Suppose, for instance, that sincerity is the virtue 
thus held up to view ; and as the man reads, he 
contrasts the picture with the meanness, the dis- 
simulation, the petty artifices, the hypocrisy, which 
he has witnessed, and has perhaps sometimes 
practised; he turns away with loathing from him- 
self and the world, and longs for truth and purity.' 
— This, also, I should say, was the voice of God 
in the soul ; His drawing of men to Him who is 
the truth. But no — 'Desires such as I have 



* Nevertheless, he left not himself without witness in that 
he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.-^^e^^ ziv. 17. 
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described have no reference to God. The man 
does not wish to be sincere because God loves 
truth and abhors falsehood ; but his understanding 
and conscience tell him that truth is a lovely and 
excellent quality/ — ^Are not then the understand- 
ing and conscience from God, and has not our 
approbation of good, our aspiration after it, reference 
to Him who formed us so to approve or aspire ? 
But Dr. Payson's system required him to esteem 
nothing of God which did not come super- 
natv/raUy, and through a certain specified processL 
He seems to imply, too, that we ought to love 
truth, not because it is in itself good, and because 
our nature is framed to approve it, but simply 
because it is commanded. Now, this is a piece of 
their theology which supposes that there is no 
essential difference between Eight and Wrong, but 
that they are made so by the will of God. He 
proceeds, * Besides, such desires do not lead him 
to humble, persevering effort ; to admire and to 
wish for virtue is not enough. There is another 
thing, too ; if it was from any love of holiness that 
such desires proceeded, the man would desire 
equally the other constituents of holiness; he 
would desire to be meek, humble, self-denying, 
firm in spirit ; but these virtues he despifiea^ 

' Now, there are some arguments of the famous 
William Law (author of the Serious Call), in his 
ReTnarks on the Fctble of the Bees, which seem to 
me to meet this objection. He is answering a writer 
who is arguing against the reality of moral virtue. 
'It is further objected,' he says, 'that Philo's 
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charity must be vfiere complexion, and not virtue ; 
for if it were virtue, he would not allow himself 
the neglect of other dutiea' 

'This, again, is a false conclusion; for a man 
may perform one duty upon a principle of virtue 
and sense of duty, and yet through mistake or 
negligence be deficient in others. Our present 
state is a state of great weakness and imperfection ; 
and our reason, weak as it is, has a thousand im* 
pediments to hinder and divert its force. In the 
a&irs of civil life we are neither perfectly wise nor 
wholly foolish, and we are almost the same men 
in the things which relate to GkxL In some 
instances reason and religion get more power over 
us, and guide us under a sense of duty ; whilst in 
other parts of our life, it may be very apparent 
that reason has a less share in our actions. But to 
conclude that reason or a principle of virtue does 
not influence us in any part of our behaviour, 
because it does not act equally and constantly in 
every other part of our lives, is as absurd as to 
affirm that we do not think at all in anything that 
we do, because we do not think with the same 
exactness or attention in everything that is done by 
ua If Philo lives in the neglect or violation of 
some duties, this shows that he is a weak, im- 
perfect man ; but it does not show that he is the 
sa/me weak and imperfect man, and as devoid of 
any principle of virtue when he does his duty, as 
when he neglects it ; for it is as possible for him to 
be charitable upon a principle of duty, and yet 
jfeil in some other respects, as it is possible for a 
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man to use his reason in some things and not in 
others, as to reason right on some points, and yield 
to folly in othera 

*What is here said as relating to good ac- 
tions is equally applicable to the good feelings 
which are the spring of actions. They are not to 
be condemned as spurious in kind because they 
are not equally active at all times, or because they 
are found in company with many deficiencies. 
They ought rather to be strengthened and che- 
rished, inasmuch as a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump. St James says, indeed, that whoso- 
ever keepeth the whole law, and yet oflFends in one 
point, is guilty of all ; but that, I presume, means 
the systematic, presumptuous violation of any one 
point, not infractions of it through ignorance or 
infirmity. Where a person, indeed, is seeking to 
establish a claim of merit, a claim to a particular 
reward through observance of a law, he may as 
well, with reference to that end, fail in every point 
as in one ; but in respect of character, the case 
is different But I shall really tire you out' 

*0h! no,' said Helen, 'you cannot think how 
much I am interested — indeed, — perhaps, — you 
will be siuprised, but most of Maria's difficulties 
have been mine.' 

*I am not at all surprised. Miss TyrreL It 
appears to me that they must be the difficulties of 
every one who is brought up in such a system, and 
possesses a reflecting mind. Do you understand 
what was the point to which Dr. Payson wished to 
bring his daughter? She is exhorted to submit to 
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be saved in God's own way — ^to be saved by Christ 
Now what was it prevented her from this? She 
was continually praying, and striving, and longing 
to be saved ; what prevented her from submitting 
to be saved?* 

^ I suppose/ said Helen, * that in this submission 
was implied a recognition of guilt, and this she 
either could not, or would not, make/ 

* Could not, evidently,' said Dr. Randolph. 'The 
views which she had had presented to her of the 
Divine character were such that she could not feel 
guilty in not loving Him, and here seemed to lay 
the root of the diflSculty. She coidd not make this 
submission. She stumbled at this stumbling-stone, 
and in putting it before her, her father, with all his 
antagonism to self-righteousness, did indeed put 
her upon seeking salvation by the Works of the 
law.' 

'Howso?' 

* Why, he made the attainment of certain feel- 
ings, a certain state of mind, essential before a 
person comes to Christ He says, indeed, that they 
are necessary in the nature of things — ^that God 
cannot save us without repentance. That is per- 
fectly true, because a right state of mind is a part 
of salvation; but a desire to be restored to God is 
the beginning of repentance, and all that is neces- 
sary in the nature of things towards a person being 
saved by Christ, is that there should be feeling 
enough to bring him to Him. That, I presume, 
she had Now by the setting up this work of the 
law between her and the Saviour, he made it cer- 
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tain that she never would attain the right state of 
mind. Observe, the feeUngs required of her were, 
I think, impossible; but if they had been ever so 
reasonable it would have been the same. By the 
works of the law shall no flesh be justified, and 
mainly for this reason, that the spiritual nature of 
God's law of love is such that it cannot be realized 
through the hope of reward or the fear of punish- 
.ment, through anxiety for acceptance or dread of 
rejection. Fayson puts this clearly enough in one 
place. * Suppose for a moment that love were 
dependent on volition; in other words, that you 
could love by an act of your will ; and suppose that, 
seeing it was necessary for your happiness that you 
should love Qod, you should wUl to love Him, and 
should begin to do so, would that be love in reality, 
or wotdd it be selfishness disguised? Love is the 
very opposite of selfishness, and to talk of loving 
because our happiness requires it is a contradiction 
in terms, and an impossibility in point of fact.' 
Nothing can be better or truer than that And he 
is right also when he says that though love cannot 
be awakened by direct effort, we are not therefore 
free from blame in not feeling it. It is certainly a 
proof of a perverted disposition, and of some 
indulged wrong habit, when we do not love what 
is really loveable. But this poor girl had been told 
that it woidd have been perfectly just if God had 
left us all to perish for the sin of Adam, and other 
similar things, and it is no wonder she could not 
feel herself to blame for her lovelessnesa But we 
really must go to our people in the other room.' 
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*Tell me one thing first,' said Helen. 'What 
would you have said to Maria?' 

' Why, it would take a long time to answer that 
fuUy,' said Dr. Randolph; 'but in brief, I may say, 
that after I had cleared up her ideas of Ood, 
I should have told her, in reference to her own 
needs, that what the law coidd not do in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God had done by sending 
his Son into the world in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin. I should have urged her, without 
thinking of what she did feel or what she did not 
feel, to lay open her heart unreservedly to Him/ 
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CHAPTER VIII 

CONVEBSATION. — ^THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL 
AND ITS EFFECTS. 

Our little systems have their day. 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, Lord, art more than they. 

In Memoriam, 

THESE remarks fumislied Helen with abundant 
material for thought, and she now longed in- 
tensely for an opportunity of laying open to Dr. Kan- 
dolph her own share in the difficidties which had 
been touched upon. But her dread of being thought 
egotistical, to be which she was aware her unhappi- 
ness predisposed her, might have long kept her back 
from speaking, had not he guessed what was in her 
mind and anticipated her. 

* You were saying the other day,' said he, when 
a convenient opportunity occurred for getting her 
alone, *you were saying that many of the difficul- 
ties felt by that little girl in Abbott's book had 
been yours. Have you still difficidties of that 
kindr 

'Oh! yes.' 

' Do you feel sufficient confidence in me to let 
me discuss them with you?' 
E 
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* I should only be too glad to do so. I perceive that 
m some respects your opinions are not precisely 
what I have been accustomed to/ 

* Have you anything particularly on your mind?' 

* Yes. You mentioned, as an instance of erroneous 
teaching, that Maria had been told it would have 
been just if we had aU been left to perish for the 
sin of Adam. Original sin is one of my greatest 
stumbling-blocks.' 

^ What do you mean by Original sin?' 
'I mean the doctrine that in consequence of 
Adam's sin his posterity came into the world imder 
God's wrath, and exposed to the punishment of 
eternal deatL' 

* That is Augustine's doctrine. He, in the Pela- 
gian controversy, laid down the propositicMi, *As 
all men have sinned in Adam, they are justly ex- 
posed to the vengeance of God, because of this 
hereditary sin and guilt of sin.' '* 

' I did not know it was Augustine's^ but I have 
read and heard this statement many times.' 
' Does Mr. Seymour teach thisf 

* Not very clearly ; but he always assumes it He 
seems not to like to dwell upon it' 

' No, very few in modem times wocdd dare to 
speak out as plainly as Augustine did. But this is 
not all that is meant by original sin.' 



* See Hagenbach'8 EMtorff^f Doctrines » Vol. I. Culek's 
Theological Library, 
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*0h! no; it is likewise said that part of the 
penalty on Adam was spiritual death, the corrup- 
tion and depravity of his nature, which penalty 
also extends to his descendants, and brings in its 
train eternal deatL' 

'That, again, is the doctrine of Augustine. 
According to him, not only was physical death a 
punishment inflicted upon Adam and all his pos- 
terity, but he looked upon original sin itself as 
being in some sense a punishment of the first 
transgression, though it was a real sin (Gk)d 
punishing sin by sin), and could therefore be im- 
puted to every individual' 

' That is just what I have been taught/ 

* Now does it not strike you. Miss Tyrrel, that 
these dry hard proportions are not like truths, 
which, as Arnold says in one of his sermons, we can 
make a part of our mind's food? constantly judging 
of and feeling towards ourselves as they would 
make us feel ? They are doctrines which must be 
forced on the mind; learned by rote, retained 
by memory. They never can become a part of 
ourselves. No one ever feels himself to blame for 
Adam's sin, or for having a sinful nature; and I 
hold it a true principle that that only is sin which 
can be recognised by an honest conscience.' 

'But yet does not the Epistle to the Remaps 
teach that in Adam all have sinned?' 

' I must tell you that the Greek words, which are 
translated i/n whom, v. 12, are now more generally 
rendered /or that, becmise of that. In wJwm was 
E 2 
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Augustine's interpretation, but it is now considered 
an exegetical error.' 

' Still there is another text in the same chapter, 
*By one man's disobedience many were made 
sinners.' ' 

'But there is a great difference in saying that 
one man has been the occasion of sin to many, and 
saying that they had actually a part in his sin, or 
are implicated in it by some sort of ' legal fiction.' 
There can be no doubt, however, that the whole 
passage assumes that we are sufferers by Adam's 
sin, but this must be explained in agreement with 
that great principle laid down in the Book of Eze- 
kiel, * The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son : the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall 
be upon him.' I will give you my view of the doc- 
trine of the Fall, and of original sin. First, however, 
I must premise that the origin of evil is a yet un- 
fathomed mystery. How a sinless nature originates 
sinfulness, — how sin could arise independent of 
God, is what we cannot explain, and it in no 
respect lessens the diflficulty — only removes it a 
step further back — to say it was Satan tempted 
our fii-st parents, because tiie question recurs, Who 
tempted Satan?' 

'Certainly,' said Helen; 'that is what I have 
often thought.' 

' The mystery of the Fall has been deepened by 
the exaggerated notions people have entertained 
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about the primitive state of man. They describe it 
as if it were identical with that higher state to which 
we look forward as the final perfection of the new 
creature in Christ They picture our first parents 
with incorruptible bodies, and souls adorned with 
all imaginable perfections, and in this case it would 
be perfectly inconceivable how they should have 
yielded to the temptation. But in my opinion 
their state, though one of i/n/nocence, was an imper- 
fect state — a state of unconscious instinctive good- 
ness — something like that of childhood. And I 
believe they were intended to work their way up 
through obedience, and resistance to temptation — 
not probably to one temptation only, but to the 
temptation of life — ^to a higher state of development, 
in which their descendants would have participated. 
This higher state, I think, was what the tempter 
meant when he assured Eve that by complying with 
his suggestions they would be as gods, and the sin 
to which he tempted her was the snatching at the 
reward without the conflict One does not know 
whether she had a distinct idea of the connexion be- 
tween obedience and exaltation ; probably not, for, as 
we were saying the other day, nothing really good 
can spring merely firom the hope of personal reward. 
But at any rate, her sin was a determination to have 
something independent of the will of God, a dis- 
trust of His infinite liberality— principles which, I 
believe, are at the root of most sins now. She 
attained, indeed, by eating the forbidden fruit, 
a more advanced stage of development ; she knew 
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good and evil, but ahe knew it in the way in which 
Schiller warns us not to seek it, and reaped no 
benefit from it 

Weh Dem der zu Wahrheit gelit darcli Scliuld 
Sie wird ihm nimmermehr erfreulich seyn.* 

^ I have proceeded thus far on the supposition that 
the account in Genesis is to be taken as a Uteral 
narrative of facts, but I suppose you are aware that 
even as early as the time of Origen it was looked 
upon by some as symbolical/ 

* No, indeed; I never had an idea that it was so 
regarded/ 

* Some features of it are evidently symbolical, 
but I believe it to be a real narrative, and in 

' either case the inferences I have drawn would hold, 
since if it is symbolical it is symbolical of corres- 
ponding facts. But now as to the consequences of 
the sin — ^the propagation of its eflfects beyond the 
first sinners. As Keble says — 

Twas but one litUe drop of sin 
We saw iMs mommg eater in. 
And lo! at eventide, the world is drowned. 

We know so little of the history of our first parents, 
that we cannot trace very well the effects of their 
sin upon their characters, nor upon the training 
of their children. It is a question which, I think. 



• Woe to him who gains truth through guilt, it will never 
gladden him. — J>er Versehleierte Bild zu Sais. 
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has never yet been satisfactorily settled, whether 
moral character is strictly heredita/ry? whether it 
is transmitted by natural descent, or whether it is 
formed solely by association; but from one or both of 
these causes it seems a general law that particulai* 
races, nations, and families shall exhibit a particular 
type of character. Especially is this seen where 
tribes of men are isolated and confined to inter- 
course with their own stock, as the human race must 
have been in those early times; moral as well as 
physical peculiarities then come out very strongly. 
By the operation of natural laws I think we may 
account for the propagation of a sinfiil nature, 
without supposing it was laid on us as an arbi- 
trary punishment. And I see traces that the 
master-sin thus transmitted was that which I have 
mentioned — a distrust of God's goodness, and a con- 
sequent determination to snatch at advantages, with- 
out waiting to receive them from Him. Now the 
evil conscience engendered by every act of sin would 
tend still more to weaken faith in God's willing- 
ness to make man happy, and strengthen the sup- 
posed necessity of selfish solicitude, By-and-bye, 
this self-seeking would come into collision with the 
self-seeking ' of others; passion would overpower 
reason ; might would become right, and so things 
might go on till the earth was full of violence/ 

* What, then, do you consider was reaUy denounced 
to Adam and extended to his race? Natural death, 
of course?' 

' Yes ; but as said a little while ago, I think it a 
fallacy to suppose that the first man had that incor- 
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ruptible undying nature which is to be the portion 
of the redeemed hereafter. St Paul says, 'The first 
man is of the earth earthy;' and in the sentence 
on Adam it is said, Dust thou art. As far as we can 
see, if there had been no sin to punish, there must 
have been some method of transplantation, for suc- 
cessive generations of men could not have found 
room on this earth. As I said before, if man had 
stood his trial, he would probably have won that 
higher and spiritual nature, that life which St Paul 
speaks of as now derived through Christ, and of 
this the Tree of life seems to have been the 
symbol. There would not have been those painful 
and melancholy circumstances which are now con- 
nected with removal, and from which natiu-e shrinks. 
But I consider sickness, death, labour, and the 
other evils threatened in the curse, though obviously 
intended to mark the Divine displeasure against 
the actual transgressors, yet viewed in their aspect 
towards the altered prospects of the race, rather in 
the light of blessings than curses, since they have 
been the most eflfectual restraints upon human de- 
pravity, and the most effectual teachers of man's 
dependence on God.' 

' That is very true,' said Helen. 

'In fact, it appears,' said Dr. Eandolph, 'that 
immediately after the Fall, man was treated with 
reference to the redemption of Christ Had it not 
been for this the offenders would probably have 
literally died on that very day, according to the 
words of the warning: 'In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.' They had separated 
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themselves from God, they had chosen to be the 
architects of their own destiny ; and separate from 
God the creature must sink and die/ 

* There have been times,' said Helen, sighing, 
* when it has almost seemed to me as if it would 
have been more merciful if the sentence had taken 
its course/ 

' What a dreadful thought, Miss Tyrrel ! Think 
what would have been lost — ^the glory of the 
Cross !' 

* But then to think of the multitudes who will 
after all perish/ 

* And what know we of that ? let us wait till 
we see the end. I have a great deal more to say 
to you on this subject if you can give me a little 
more time another day/ 

* Most thankfully,' said Helen. 

* Only I must beg you to recollect that in what I 
have said to-day, or what I may yet say, I do not pre- 
tend that I have got the right solution of questions 
which have perplexed holy men so long. I believe 
our clearest views here are only an approximation to 
truth. You must take mine for what they are worth.' 

Helen was not long in claiming Dr. Randolph's 
offer of further conversation. Her mind was in a 
complete thicket of conflicting opinions, and she 
was impatient to see her way through them. 

Seated in the study, which had now become 
to her, familiar ground, she began — 

* From several things you have said, especially 
when you were commenting on Payson's conversa- 
tions, I imagine you would not agree with Mr. 

E 3 
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Seymour as to the actual depiaviiy of human 
nature/ 

* As to the intense hatefulness of its develop- 
ments, I think no one could well feel more strongly 
than I. My soul is sick when I think of the annals 
of religious persecution — of the atrocities of the 
slave taide— of West Indian and American slavery. 
But respecting the sources and nature of this 
depravity, I should probably diflfer widely from 
Mr. Seymour. In their anxiety to magivify Divine 
grace, theologians have gone fjEir to destroy the 
sense of man's accountability, and all their attempts 
to undo what they have done, and persuade people 
they are guilty of what they could not help, ap- 
pear to me utterly futile. But this is, after all, 
matter of fact, and may be tested by one's own 
consciousness. Now, I think no one really feels 
himself to be nothing but evU, and that con- 
tinually, however he may think it becoming and 
right to speak of himself in the language which 
was used of the hardened sinners of the old 
world, who had filled up the measure of their 
iniquities. St Paul's view of the matter is, that 
there are two principles striving in man for the 
mastery — the flesh and the spirit. There is, as 
I imderstand the case, a divine principle in the 
soul, which loves and approves of goodness, longs to 
be good, and is good in itself; which not only ap- 
proves things that are excellent, but is capable of 
love— of disinterestedness — of self-sacrifice. This 
is God's image in the soul, and exists, I believe, in 
all — though in very diflferent degrees of develop- 
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ment There is also the selfish principle — ^the flesh, 
as St Paul calls it — ^which is solely concerned for 
its own welfare and enjoyment; it may seek its in- 
terest in different ways — some just and reasonable, 
others quite the contrary — ^it may be rational or 
sensual, but it is self still; and though a natural 
element of man's constitution, it belongs to our 
lower nature. It does not love or hate with re- 
ference to things as they are themselves, but as 
they affect our own individual happiness. — Well, 
it appears to me that the depravity of our na- 
ture — I mean its inherent depravity — greatly 
consists in the disproportionate strength and ac- 
tivity of this principle, and the conisequent stifling, 
repression, and, in cases of obstinate wickedness, 
the apparent destruction of the higher principle. 
As I said before, I can trace a little the way in 
which this fleshly principle established its usurpa- 
tion, WTieh men had sinned, they began to dis- 
trust God, to look upon him as one who would not 
— or at least might not — give them what they 
wanted; and then they thought it needful to take 
care of themselves — ^they must manage their own 
destiny. This all strengthened self, and kept down 
disinterested love. But they found they were de- 
pendent creatures, and must have a superior to 
help them; and then they b^an to seek for gods 
who could be coaxed or bribed, and here comes in 
superstition and idolatry; and even in Christian 
times, nay, even in our own time, I am sorry to say 
men*s conceptions of God have not been free from 
these ancient errors. But in proportion as these 
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fiaJfle notions prevailed, in the same proportion was 
the divine principle overlaid. Now and then it 
might spring to life and assert its supremacy, as it 
did in some of the noble acts of self-devotion re- 
corded in Greek and Roman history, but for the 
most part, and in the most men, it is a latent 
principle encrusted over with the thick coating of 
self. To use a forcible image I once heard em* 
ployed, it is like the reptile enclosed by some 
accident in the trunk of a tree, till one day unex- 
pectedly 'the axe comes and cleaves the wood — ^the 
light and air penetrate, and reach the captive — ^the 
lungs expand — ^the thing steps forth a living 
creature, proving that that was not its ataiosphere, 
but that its atmosphere was God's glorious heaven.' 

*How beautiful!' said Helen. 'Was that in- 
tended as a description of regeneration? 

' Of that deliverance described in the words: ' If 
the Son shall make you free, you shall be jfree indeed/ 
That change which takes place when the spirit of life^ 
which is in Christ Jesus, sets him jfree from the law 
of sin and death. But there is a kind of transition 
state, which St. Paul notices in those remarkable 
words: 'I was alive without the law once, but 
when the commandment came sin revived and I 
died.' It is when the conscience and moral prin- 
ciple, which have been slumbering in this chrysalis 
state, are aroused, and begin to struggle and pro- 
test against the domination of the selfish principle, 
— ^then is verified that remarkable fact, that not 
only does opposition to our inclinations make them 
more vehement, but also that the very fixing the 
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attention on a particular one, even with the view 
to extirpate it, proves an incitement to its commis- 
sion. Have you never remarked this?* 

' I think I have.' 

*The statistics of crime remarkably show it 
When any great or unusual form of crime is com- 
mitted and made public, so that general attention 
IS fixed upon it, other similar cases are almost sure 
to occur. But to go back to what I was saying* 
when the conflict between flesh and spirit becomes 
intensified, the sense of being in captivity to a law 
of sin is felt with more or less distinctness, and some-* 
thing like St. Paul's cry arises in the soul, * O 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me V &c. 
Teachers with Dr. Payson's views would, I suppose, 
look upon this as something merely natural, and 
therefore worthless. That is the way^ least in 
which poor Maria was silenced, when a very similar 
cry seems to have burst from her heart. But 
I believe this brings the captive within the range 
of the promises, ' Ask and ye shall have, seek and 
ye shall find.' It may be unconscious asking, but is 
it not said that when we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought, the Spirit itself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered'? 

* 'Certainly,' said Helen,^ 'it would be a great 
relief to think that the nature of man is not such 
as that he cannot choose but sin, and subject him- 
s^ to the penalty of eternal death. But I have 
always been taught, that though we may perhaps 
do some things that are right, yet the law demands 
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perfect unsinning obedienoe, and viBite every failure 
with its unfailing recompence* And is not this 
view substantiated by that text: ' Cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things written in the 
law to do them'? 

^ The Apostle uses that declaration to shew the 
Qalatians their mistake in trying to make their 
Christian position more secure by adding to it the 
Mosaic observancea He telJs them that they 
cannot pick and choose, but must take the law as 
a whole, if they had it at all ; and that then they 
would be certain to incur condemnation for failure 
somewhere or other. 

' Is not that saying the same thing; that we are 
not able to keep the law, and yet are exposed to its 
curse?* 

* Let us leave the case of those who were seek- 
ing to use the law for a purpose for which it 
was not given — ^namely, as a means of justification 
— and let us come to the case of human beings in 
general. The perfect law of God — ^the perfect 
standard of right for his creatures — ^is pure, un- 
deviating obedience to the will of God. Now this 
is, indeed, the absolute rule of right; and I be- 
lieve if all were intended to stand or fall by their 
conformity to it, it would be made known externally 
or internally to all mankind. But on the contrary, we 
find that there are nations and tribes of men who 
know nothing of the true God — ^the only God 
whom it is right and possible to love. Are they 
condemned for not loving him? Could you by any 
possibility make them understand that they were 
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guilty and deserving of eternal misery for not 
having right feelings towards Him of whom they 
knew nothing? You could not! And there are 
many, unhappily, in the streets and cellars of our 
great cities, who are in a state quite as low. To all 
such I believe we may apply the words of St Paul, 
in speaking of the headien of his own day: ^ The 
times of this ignorance Qod winked at/ Though 
ahacKAitdy the law is perfection, reUxtivdy to every 
man it is the best he can; and for failure in this 
alone you can convict him of guilt Now, we 
know very well that in numberless instances we 
have not acted up to our own sense of duty, we 
have cherished feelings that we know, and knew at 
the time, to be wrong; and the very feeling of 
self-reproach with which we look back upon this, 
involves in it the consciousness, that though a 
better course might have been very difficult — very 
painful — ^yet it was not impossible. Many hin- 
drances, which appeared to us insuperable at the 
time, in the retrospect of remorse we feel were no 
sufficient excuses. You have felt that, I dare sayf 
^ Oh, yes; I remember once suiFering myself to 
be deterred from going to see a poor old servant of 
ours who was dying. The weather was very bad ; 
I was not well, and very much indisposed for exer- 
tion. I satisfied myself that I was quite justified 
in putting off the visit I went the next day : she 
was dead — and I foimd that she had asked for me 
several times, and seemed much disappointed that 
I had not come. I cannot tell you how I reproached 
myself All the excuses I had made seemed so 
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trifling; I saw plainly that the real hindrance was 
my idleness and want of feeling. Even to the pre- 
sent day, though it happened when I was quite 
young, I do not think of it without pain. 

'I dare say not; I have had many such ex- 
periences, and, if in taking account of our sins we 
looked at such things, instead of going at once to 
the higher spiritual duties, we should be more 
likely to get a just view of our guilt/ 

'Do you think that every sin deserves eternal 
death?' 

' I do not know what it may deserve; I believe 
we ourselves, in self-indignation, hardly set any 
bounds to our own deserts; but I do not think we 
are authorized to speak of God's law as like the 
laws of Draco, who denounced death against every 
offence, because he said the smallest deserved it, 
and he knew of nothing higher for the greatest. 
Eternal death is the award of final obdurate hard- 
ness of heart — such as that sin against the Holy 
Ohost — of which our Lord said that it would not 
be forgiven either in this world or the world to 
come. In every wilful sin, indeed, we take a step 
towards this.' 

* But are we not told that.no sin could have been 
remitted except through the sufferings of Christ ? 
and are we not then in every sin guilty of the death 
of the Saviour ?' 

* That belongs to a very difficult and important 
subject, on which I should like to have a thorough 
talk with you, but not to-day ; we have not time. 
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Will you come to me to-morrow, if yon are not 
otherwise engaged?* 

* I wilL It is very, very kind of you to give up 
so much time to me. Ton do not know how much 
good it does me to hear you explain these diffi- 
culties, which have long weighed heavily on my 
mind.' 

*If I can lighten their burden by a feather's 
weight, I shall be richly rewarded.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONVERSATION. — ^REDEMPHON. 

The Gospel is the great absolution of the race. — Maubice. 

The essence and consummation of love is self-sacrifice for 
the purification of its object. — ^Abchdeacon Habe. 

THE next morning, before Helen had set out to 
go to Dr. Randolph, he came in. 

* I forgot when I asked you to come this morn- 
ing, that it would be St Matthew's day: I am 
going to read prayers at St Peter's. Will you 
walk with me ? We can perhaps have oiu- talk 
going and returning,' 

Helen gladly prepared herself, and they set off. 

' You were asking me yesterday,' said Dr. Ran- 
dolph, as soon as they had got clear of the little 
town, * whether in each sin we ought not to feel that 
we are guilty of the death of Christ ? I think that 
was something like what you said.' 

*Yes.' 

* But how is it possible to feel that, since it is 
not true ? At least we cannot tell but that if we, 
individually, had never been bom or never sinned, 
the S9.me sacrifice would have been offered,' 

' That is what has so often perplexed me ; and 
I must confess to you that I have never been able 
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to feel it^ though I have often read in religious 
books exhortations to repentance grounded on this 
idea' 

*So have I; but I cannot think they ever 
succeed in their aim. This notion is a part of 
that view of the work of Christ which represents 
him as literally bearing the punishment due to 
every sin of every man. Is that your view f 

* Yes — something like it. Mr. Seymour would 
not say, indeed, that He bore the whole of the 
penalty, because that would have been eternal 
death; but that His nature being infinite, his 
sufferings had an infinite value, and were in fact 
an equivalent to the punishment which would 
otherwise have been inflicted upon every sinner. 
I scarcely know whether I state it correctly; 
for I confess I have never been able to under- 
stand how it could be/ 

*This doctrine of equivalents is hard to grasp 
indeed. And does it not seem to you very much 
to obscure the Divine mercy ? There is, in fact, 
no remission of the penalty ; an exact equivalent 
is demanded. The only difference is, that it is 
paid by the innocent instead of the guilty/ 

* Oh, yes ; I have often felt that when I have 
listened to statements of the doctrine. Instead of 
conveying to my mind an idea of the love of God, 
the impression produced has been of a Being of 
implacable severity — almost delighting in suffering 
for its own sake. I know such thoughts are very 
shocking, and I would not repeat them to any one 
else.' 
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*You have thought of Gfod, I suppose, as a 
Being who, as has been said, ' wUleth the death 
of a fflnner, but who may be persuaded by certain 
methods to give up that will, and to sell him 
forgiveness.' '* 

* I have so often wondered how persons could 
bring themselves to admire and rejoice in this 
view. I never could derive any comfort from the 
thought that another had suffered for me. It 
would be a dreadful idea^ I think, if we could 
realize it, and, at the same time, separate Him who 
endured from Him who inflicted the punishment' 

*And there is another objection to the view,' 
said Dr. Randolph, * that where the idea is brought 
forward very distinctly of Christ's suffering the 
wrath of God in the stead of sinners, the effect is 
to represent God as a severe judge, and to transfer 
any feelings of love or gratitude which may be 
excited, to the Redeemer/ 

*Yes, that is very true,' said Helen. *I have 
ofben heard the story of Zaleucus cited as an illus> 
tration of the case.' 

' I suppose so. It is a favourite instance. But 
the rude attempt of a barbarian king to reconcile 
his judicial duty with his parental feelings is very 
ill calculated to illustrate the perfect government 
of God. All that the conduct of Zaleucus could 
do was to impress upon his subjects the certainty 
of being punished for a similar offence. But to 
rule by terror is by no means the Divine method, 
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though I must say it is the weapon apparently 
most relied on in many modem pulpits.' 

* What, then/ said Helen, 'is your view of the 
nature of the Atonement X 

* 1 will tell you when we come out of church ; 
only I must beg you to remember that with 
relation to this great and sacred subject, we may 
most especially be said to know but in part ; we 
must beware of dogmatizing where we ought rather 
to adore. . Half the harsh, mechanical representa- 
tions which have been given of this great fact, 
have, in my opinion, resulted from treating passages 
of Scripture expressive of warm, gushing feeling, 
as if they formed part of a legal document/ 

They had now reached the church, and went in. 
When the service was over. Dr. Randolph proposed 
to Helen, as the day was calm and beautiful, to 
extend their walk a little, and they sauntered on 
along the lane and into the open country. 

* Closely affecting the subject of which we have 
been speaking,' said Dr. Randolph, ' is the Chris- 
tian idea of punishment. In the ancient world 
this took pre-eminently the idea of vengeance. 
The destruction of the criminal was its predomi- 
nating object. With us, under the influence of 
Christianity, punishment is viewed in a milder, 
calmer light We exclude from it the idea of 
personal vindictiveness, and look upon it, first, as 
designed for the security of society; secondly, for 
the reformation of the offender. To this I think 
ought to be added a third view, quite as important, 
but more often left out of sight, — an expression of 
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righteous indiffnation against crime. When 
aome notorious offender, some base, cruel tyrant, 
escapes punishment, we are sensible of a kind of 
violence done to our feelings of justice ; we are 
pained, quite irrespectively of any ill consequences 
we may suppose likely to result to society. Even 
in a book, you know, we are fond of poetical 
justice. It is not that we want the destruction 
of the offender, but we want to assert a principla 
Let us look at this a little more closely. When 
any great crime has been committed — say, for 
instance, that a poor, helpless orphan has been 
beatep and starved to death by its parent — a slave 
cruelly tortured by his master — or even an unof- 
fending animal tormented by a human brute — ^we 
are conscious of an earnest desire that the criminal 
should be visited with an adequate measure of 
punishment It is not that we have any delight 
in his suffering for its own sake, but we want the 
expression of justice, we want the connexion 
between crime and suffering to be clearly seen. 
We want the offender himself to see this, not 
merely for his own good, but as a homage to Bight, 
and if he could be punished without knowing 
what it was for, we should not be at all satisfied. 
Now, this desire for retributive justice is, I think, 
a reflection of the divine image in our souls. We 
feel that Ood must abhor wickedness, and we do 
not at all wish that he should be indifferent to 
it Do you see this t 

'Yes, I do. But then suppose the criminal 
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repent, tmd hates his sin as much as we do, would 
it be right still to wish that he should sufifer V 

' That is the question. Human laws, of course, 
take no notice of repentance, partly because they 
never can know that it is sincere and adequate. 
But if we could certainly know this, I still think 
that though we might not wish that the culprit 
should be punished in the same manner and to 
the same extent as if he were callous — ^though 
he will have done homi^e in some degree to Bight 
— ^yet I think we should hardly be satisfied that he 
should escape all the consequences of his crime, 
and be restored to all the respect and all the 
advantages he might have enjoyed if he had not 
committed it Nay, I think his own feelings, if 
he were penitent, would be against this. It 
would be a moral torture to him. He does not . 
forgive himself, and here is an intimation that he 
ought not His feelings witness to the eternal 
demerit of sin. Now, would he be at all more satis- 
fied by having his crime expiated by the sufferings 
of another ? Or would that satisfy the moral sense 
of the community ? I think not, because it would 
involve a sense of injustice in the governor who 
should permit it; nor would it alter the case if 
those sufferings were voluntarily undertaken. 
Such a substitution might make an impression, 
indeed, that when wrong is done, somebody must 
suffer for it, but not that when wrong is done 
the wrong doer must suffer for it 

' But if the offender were restored, and his offence 
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forgiven for the sake of the eminent services of 
some relative, or some generous friend, who took 
him under his patronage, the effect on feeling 
would, I think, be quite another thing. There 
would be a sense of the ennobling and redeem- 
iQg power of true goodness, and the transference 
of personal responsibility would be elevating in- 
stead of degrading to the sinner ; for whilst a 
benefit obtained through the punishment of 
another appeals to a selfish feeling, a benefit ob- 
tained as a reward to another, appeals to a feeling 
of generous admiration. 

*Now, then, we have to contemplate the case of 
the whole human race as having sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. God willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn 
from his wickedness and Hve. But he must turn 
from his wickedness ; for the foolish shall not 
stand in God's sight — He hateth all workers of 
iniquity. He has infinite pity for His rebellious 
children, but He recognises evil as evil, as that 
which stands in opposition to His holiness, as 
that which resists His holy order, and seeks to be 
independent of Him. The first, the indispensable 
condition, then, of reconciliation with God is re- 
pentance. When this takes place, when the pro- 
digal comes to himself, and there is found in his 
soul the confession, 'Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son,' I believe we have in the 
reception of the father a model of God's forgive- 
ness. * And when he was yet a great way off, his 
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fatlier saw him and had compassion, and ran aiid 
fell on his neck, and kissed him.' No other 
views of the nature of the GospeL ought to be 
allowed to trouble in our minds this beautiful image 
of God's absolute forgiveness. 'And when they 
had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them alL' ' 

' Then it would seem,' said Helen, ' as if re- 
pentance were all that is necessary, and as if the 
chief end of the Gospel would be to call men to 
repentance.' 

* It is one great end, but not the chief end,' re- 
plied Dr. Randolph. 'In the repentance of the 
sinner two of the ends of punishment are forestalled 
— his own reformation and the security of society-— 
at* least as far as his individual agency is concerned; 
but the third end is not satisfied. There is hardly 
a sufficient assertion of the essential diflFerence 
between good and evil, if the consequences of 
sin are entirely obliterated, and the sinner, imme- 
diately on his repentance, restored to his former 
position. There was a something o{ justice though 
nothing of generosity in the remonstrance of the 
elder son in the Parable of the Prodigal; and 
though God has a right to do what He will with 
His own, one may be sure that He will never 
suffer the slightest suspicion of unfairness to rest 
on any of His dealings.' 

'Then on this account, probably,' suggested 
Helen, 'it was necessary that Christ should "bear 
the wrath due to the sinner.' 

' It is difficult to conceive,' said Dr. Randolph, 
' how the suflferings of a perfectly holy and innocoQt 

F 
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being in the stead of another, could be adapted to 
produce that impression of the essential distinction 
between good and evil, and eternal demerit of sin 
which we are supposing needed, because guilt is a 
thing in its own nature intransferable, — ^it is not 
like a debt, to which it is sometimes imprc^erly 
compared. ,It may be indifferent to a creditor 
from whom he receives his money provided it be 
paid in full, but it ought not to be indifferent to a 
sovereign, in a higher moral state than Dionysiusj 
whether Damon or Pythias be put to death for the 
offence of Damon. But it is conceivable that there 
should be another way of re-instating man without 
injuring the interests of holinesa Even Dionysius 
found out a better way, when, instead of exacting 
the quantum of suffering due to the culprit, for the 
sake of the self-devotion of one, and the generosity 
of the other, he let both go frea Christ, through 
the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot 
to God. He took on him the human nature 
with all its trials, temptations, hardships, suffer- 
ings — not self-sought sufferings — ^not sufferings 
arbitrarily inflicted by His Father, but grounded 
on the actual condition of the nature He had 
taken, and yet sufferings from which he might 
at any moment have withdrawn Himself* He 
emptied himself of His glory, ' made Himself of no 
reputation, took on Him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men : and being found 
in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself and be- 



* John xii. 27; Matth. xxvi. 63. 
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came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.' He glorified Qod on the earth, He finished 
the work which was given Him to do, and, as the 
jmal test of the surrender of private wUl to the 
wiU of Qod, he submitted to death in one of its 
most agoni2dng and ignominious forma For this He 
well deserves the reward of raising his brethren out 
of their fallen condition and obliterating the stigma 
of their sin. Though in themselves most unworthy, 
yet must the worthiness of their Head for ever 
silence all objections.' 

After the pause of a few minutes Dr. Randolph 
resumed : * Do you see the distinction between my 
view and that which you have intimated as Mr. 
Seymour's?' 

'I hardly know; I think I have a glimmering 
of it' 

' In the view which you have been accustomed 
to, the worth of the atonement is in the auffervngs 
of Christ; in my view it is in the perfect exhibition 
of self'Sdcrifice and the glory thereby brought to 
God by the illustration of His holy and loving 
will The one view appeals to a selfish, the Other 
to a self-renouncing principle — ^the one represents 
guilt as compensated by the endurance of an 
equivalent, the other as remitted for the sake of a 
virtue victorious in the sharpest triala 

' But is it not strange,' said Helen, ' that except 
as a pimishment, God should have appointed or 
required such trials — such a death V 

' Not if we consider the import of those words, 
' Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience 
F 2 
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by the things which he suffered, and being made 
perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation 
to them that obey him/ The truth is here written 
out, that only through the cross comes the crown, 
and in this mould the church is cast. ' If any man 
will come after me, let him take up his cross and 
follow me.' * Are ye able to drink of the cup that 
I shall drink of, and to be baptized with the bap- 
tism that I am baptized with? Ye shall indeed 
drink of my cup. Sec/ The cross of Jesus teaches 
us the lesson, that suffering is nothing weighed 
against the manifestation of moral glory. Does 
this view commend itself to your judgment?' 

* I can hardly say; I must have time to think it 
over. But if it be the right one— if it is really 
borne out by Scripture, it would relieve my mind 
from a load of painAil and distressing doubt' 

' You must not judge of it by isolated texts. The 
work of Christ is described in St Paul's epistles 
by a great variety of figures, none of which ought 
to be pressed too closely, because they generally 
have a reference to some particular object' 

*When it is said, for instance, 'Christ hath 
redeemed us from the cm^e of the law, being made 
a curse for us. He was made sin for us who knew 
no sin ; Who His ownself bare our sins in His body 
on the tree, &a,' the special image arises out of 
something in the context The general meaning 
seems to be, that He was subjected to the treat- 
ment of a malefactor, that through this suffering 
He might achieve a name through which whoso- 
ever believeth in him may receive remission of sins.' 
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* But it is a very low view of the work of Christ 
to look upon it, as it is too often looked upon, as a 
mere deliverance from wrath. The Grospel is far 
too much preached as if it were merely a way of 
escape from heU Christ came not only to restore 
man to a state of safety, but to raise the human * 
nature to its original ideal The frequent parallel 
drawn between Adam and Christ indicates this. 
The first man failed in his trial, the secoDid came 
through victorious, and in him we become heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ, if so be that we 
suffer with him that we may be also glorified 
together. For this high and heavenly state, this 
perfection, of our nature, for which' it was originally 
designed. He is educating us by all the discipline of 
life and the secret communications of his Spirit 
And there appears to me, in this Headship of 
Christ, a remarkable preservative against that great 
tendency of human nature, self-seeking. While on 
the one hand the worthiness of Christ gives hope 
to the soul dismayed at the sense of its own un- 
worthiness, on the other it checks that merely 
selfish and prudential kind of religion, which 
prompted Peter to ask, 'What shall we have, 
therefore?' Our present standing, our future 
hopes, rest not upon our own doings, but on our 
relation to Him who is the root of the new 
humanity. We are justified by faith; that is, 
when we put ourselves into His hands, God accepts 
in us not what we are, but what He is, and what 
He is the pledge that we shall be. Do you underr 
stand mef 
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* I think I do. But this coming to Christ — ^this 
closing with Christ, has always been one of my 
great difficulties/ 

'How so?' 

* Why, there seemed such an impassable barrier, 
so much preparatory work to be done before one 
could be certain one had the right faith.' 

' What do you mean by preparatory workf 

*Why, more particularly conviction of sin. I 
have tried and thought, and meditated and prayed 
— oh! I cannot convey to you how much — ^but I 
have never had those convictions which I was l6d 
to suppose necessary, and which in all books of ex- 
perience people seemed to hava' 

'Such, I suppose, as that every sin deserved 
eternal punishment ; that every sin required an 
expiation ; and that nothing less than the blood of 
Christ could have sufficed — ^with other equally im* 
possible feelings?' 

'Yes.' 

' Well, from what I have said, you may gather 
what is my judgment as to the needlessness of 
striving after such views. I do not mean to say 
that no one has ever had them, but they pertain, 
in fact, to a state of strong excitement, and are 
no more the sound hahitudl tone of Christian ex- 
perience than that expression borrowed from St 
Paul in a popular hymn, ' What though of sumers 
I'm the chief,' &a But if they were ever so reason- 
able and so consistent with truth, you never could 
have attained them by striving after them as a 
something essential to salvation. No one could 
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possibly gain conviction of, or contrition for, sin, by 
seeking it for an ulterior object It must spring 
up in the heart spontaneously, and be excited by a 
sense of the sin itself, not by any view of the duty 
and importance of feeling it Fayson shows that 
clearly enough. So you see you might have gone 
on for ever with these eflForts, without making the 
least way; first, because, as I think, you were 
seekiDg false and exaggerated views, and secondly, 
because you were seeking them in an impracticable 
method.' 

' What, then, ought I to have done V 

' You should have come to Christ at once, with- 
out waiting for any supposed qualificationa' 

' I have tried that many times,' rejoined Helen ; 
* but when I found that I had no deeper feelings of 
contrition, and that I had not that lively gratitude 
which others seemed to feel, I was discouraged, and 
concluded that I had not come aright' 

* The fact was, dear Miss Tyrrel, all your best 
feelings were choked up by the harsh unlovely 
character of the theology you had imbibed. Grati- 
tude cannot be felt by an ingenuous mind for a 
benefit which is conferred at the expense of its sense 
of right And besides, in all these attempts, you 
were evidently watching your own mind too much. 
It was impossible you should have the feelings you 
desired till you ^re carried beyond yourself.' 

Helen mused awhile, then said, 'Ideas similar 
to these have often floated on my mind, but I knew 
not what to do. I think I have sometimes been 
almost conscious of a wish that I had been guilty 
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of some great sin, that so I might have been forced 
into repentance.' 

*That shows forcibly/ rejoined Dr. Randolph, 
' the pernicious efifect of holding out to the young 
and comparatively innocent, set patterns of con- 
version. It is ahnost sure to tempt them to a kind 
of self-deception' 

' I think, too,' added Helen, * that if I could have 
worked myself up to anything like contrition, I 
should have thought better of myself for it/ 

* It would have been no genuine contrition then; 
self-condemnation and self-complacency mutually 
exclude each other.' 

' Sometimes,' resumed Helen, ' I used to think 
that the greatest sin of aU was not to feel sin, and 
that that might warrant me to go to the Saviour ; 
but when I went, and remained just the same, I 
was as hopeless as ever.' 

* ' Remained just the same,' I suppose, relates to 
your feelings about your own guilt?' 

' Yes ; I found God did not answer my prayer 
and give me a new heart.' 

' A new heart, modelled on the plan which you 
had set before you, could not have been given 
without destroying the best qualities of your nature, 
and you may well thank Him for that, you may 
weU bless him that he did not allow you to take 
up with low dishonourable notions of Him and His 
salvation.' 

'I do bless hi|n for that,' said Helen, with 
sudden feeling. 'A ray of truth has beamed upon 
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me this day which I never saw before. But what 
ought I to do now V 

*Do? oh! my dear Miss Tyrrel, do banish the 
dreadful idea that salvation has, as it were, to be 
wrung from an unwilling hand. Only believe that 
God is seeking you much more than you are seeking 
Him ; only teU Him that you are willing to be and 
to do everything that He would have you, and trust 
to Him for the rest. The first unreserved confes- 
sion — ^be it of sin, be it of want, be it of desire — ^the 
first casting yourself on the power, the love, the 
worthiness of Christ, places you within the circle of 
His advocacy, and as a little child you enter the 
kingdom of God/ 

In the course of conversation they had turned 
towards Broadstairs, and were now at the head of 
the village street They walked on in silence till 
they reached the Parade, and then with one earnest 
shake of the hand they separated. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A NEW CBBATUBE. 

It marks nobility, when thoughts which thrill 
Thi-ooghout our being mould another's will; 
When wit or humour, playing from our hndn. 
Or poetry's subdued but sweeter strain, 
Stirs up emotions in the general mind. 
As trees are stirred by the resistless wind; 
But, oh, it speaks a nobler power, by far. 
To touch the seat where our afiktions are — 
To calm the heart — ^to find a lodgment where 
Of old sat doubt, or sorrow, or despair. 
Till the enfranchised spirit breathes once more. 
As spirits breathe upon a holier shore. 

Poems hy John Dennis. 

In knowledge of Whom standeth our eternal life — Whose \ 

service is perfect freedom. 

Second Collect for Morning Prayer, 

HELEN went home that day with the feelings of J 

one who has just gained possession of a prize, 
the worth of which he has not had time to scrutinize, 
— ^like one who comes unawares on a treasure hid, 
and for joy thereof goeth and hideth it For the ( 

first time in her life a perception of the reality of 
God's love had dawned upon her souL For the 
first time she felt that He has a real interest in the 
happiness and perfection of His creatures, such as a 
father has in his children. And this of itself was 
like the opening into a new world, for * to know 
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God as a Father, to feel him as a Father, this is 
spiritual religion.' 

It was several days before she saw Dr. Bandolph 
again, as he went up to town the morning after the 
walk to St. Peter'& During his absence she went 
over again in her mind the various subjects on 
which they had talked together, especially his views 
of the Great Sacrifice. The more she thought over 
them the more did they conamend themselves to 
her heart and understanding, the more courage did 
she gain to free herself from the oppressive chains 
which had hitherto fettered her religious life. Now 
she began to trust God, to confide in his love, and 
to feel that it was not something which required to 
be translated into a language different from that of 
human significance. Now, too, she could value and 
feel the worth of a perfect Mediator. 

The morning after Dr. Randolph's return she 
met him on the Parade, and by his invitation turned 
and walked with him on the North Foreland road. 
She did not say much of her own feelings, for, as 
has been said, she was backward in talking of her- 
self. But he intuitively guessed her Aate of mind. 

' We have not met,' said he, 'since the day we 
walked to St. Peter's.together. Are there any ques- 
tions springing out of our conversation then, which 
you would like to put to mef 

* There are some things,' replied Helen. * First, 
I have been thinking that if it is all as easy as you 
describe, if one may really come to Christ without 
any preparatory state of mind except a desire to be 
saved, and if all who come are sure to be accepted. 
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might not some come and obtain salvation and then 
lead an unholy hfeV 

' Obtain salvation ! what kind of salvation? 

Helen hesitated 

' The salvation which Christ has in trust for us is 
a complete restoration of our nature An unholy life 
is a contented abiding in its debased condition ; the 
two cannot consist together. You see, my dear 
friend, you have been so much accustomed to look 
upon the Gospel in the narrow and partial view of 
an escape from hell — ^from the punishment of sin, 
rather than from sin itself Where that is the 
view which is prominent in the minds of people it 
is necessary, no doubt, to erect a number of tests 
as to right kinds of faith, right convictions of sin, 
and so on, to prevent people fistncying themselves 
safe when they are not so. But salvation is a full 
reconciliation with God — a resuming our place in 
God's creation — a regeneration of character answer- 
ing to our regenerated condition. I do not mean 
to say that a person always understands or perceives 
that these elements are inherent in the blessing 
he seeks. Many persons have very indistinct, imper- 
fect conceptions of what they want, but as the 
nature of redemption unfolds itself to them, so, if 
they are really in earnest, do their desires unfold 
with it, and this, I suppose, is what the Apostle 
means when he prays for his friends, that they may 
see the length, and breadth, and depth, and height, 
and be filled with all the fulness of God.' 

' What do you consider the crisis — ^the turning 
point of conversion? 
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* I should say the time when we first open our 
hearts to God. There may be a quantity of mis- 
take, — ^misconception of His character, of His work, 
&a, but there must be faith, ' for he that cometh to 
God must believe that He is, and that He is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him/ ' 

' I believe I did that long ago,' said Helen. 

' I doubt it not, my dear friend, and I believe 
that you have all this while been under God's 
guidance; but with the mass of depressing notions 
with which you have hitherto struggled, it was im- 
possible for this little seed of faith to grow and 
expand as it ought to have done. Nevertheless it 
has been a part of your soul's education — that 
education which, from the moment of our recogni- 
tion as God s children, is going on by various 
methods, all designed to bring us into conformity 
to our Head.' 

* I wanted to ask you, too,' rejoined Helen, * what 
you think is meant by regeneration. If, as you 
were saying, there is even previously a remains of 
the divine image in the soul, how can it be called 
a new birth V 

' Well, I will not perplex you with a number of 
nice distinctions about that. We know, by our 
own experience, that there is a moral nature in 
man, an approbation of right, a disapprobation of 
wrong. But this, in the natural man, is feeble, 
fitful, inoperative. It does not rule the will as 
it ought But when the soul is united to Christ, a 
new life springs up in it There is a feeling of 
confidence in God, as loving Father, a reliance on 
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Him which takes it off from sel^ makes it feel that 
its happiness, its interests, are safe in the hands of 
Christ ; and that it is set free to serve Qod. And, 
by degrees, as the process of divine training goes 
on, there is a sympathy with the heart of Christ, a 
similarity of object and desire, 90 that there is no 
need to restrain the Christian with threats, or to 
excite him with rewards; you have but to show him 
what God would have him to be and to do, and of 
his own free will he will choose it' 

'But are not threatenings and promises often 
employed by the apostle, even to Christians X said 
Helen. 

' Yes,' said Dr. Randolph; * because many whom 
St Paul addressed were in a low state, and had 
entered very little into the free, frank, generous, 
self-sacrificing spirit of Christian life. He tells the 
Corinthians that he could not speak imto them as 
imto spiritual, but unto carnal — ^that he fed them 
with milk, and not with meat, because they were 
not able to bear it This has been often taken to 
mean high and mysterious doctrines ; but I believe 
it rather means elevated and enlarged views of 
Christian duty, * strong claims on the soul,' as I 
have heard it beautifully expressed.' 

* I have often wondered,' said Helen, * why faith 
should be considered so important, why it should be 
represented as the first germ of Christian character. 
There does not seem anything particularly holy in 
believing a thing when we are tjonvinced of its 
truth.' 

* Faith is important in the nature of things. 
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because Qod treats us as volimtary agents; he will 
not save us against our will, and we cannot do 
another good unless we can get him to trust us, 
io put faith in us. And as to faith being the germ 
of Christian life, I think, if you will look at the 
matter a little more closely, you wiU see that. It 
is very true, that when the Gospel is represented 
solely in the light of an escape from future punish- 
ment, a person may believe that through Christ, 
they are exempted from this doom, and yet feel 
nothing but a kind of selfish gratitude and satis- 
faction with their own immunity. There is nothing 
very sanctifying in that. And when with this is 
connected the doctrine of an equivalent having 
been paid, and so on, there is no view of God's 
character to touch the higher part of our nature — 
the selfish principle is alone appealed to. But that 
which distiaguishes true Christian faith from all 
mere prudential care for safety is, that whilst 
this is only excited by fear of consequences, in 
faith there is a feeling of the misery of sin as stbch, 
- a weariness of estrangement from God, and a longing 
after a return to Him for His own sake. And this 
is the first manifestation of that spiritual love, which, 
with ever advancing footsteps, takes possession of 
the whole man. Do you see the diflferencef 

* Oh, yes,' said Helen, * and I see why so many 
who we have every reason to believe are in earnest 
in religion, have yet so little that is lovely about 
them.' 

* They are like plants that have been nuxttured 
in a sickly atmosphere, and kept from their proper 
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supply of air and light By and bye they will be 
transplanted into a kindlier r^on» where all that 
is good in them will expand, and come to per- 
fection.' 

' Is it not very strange and mysterious, that they 
should be allowed to go on so long — some even to 
the end of life, in this poor stunted state?* 

' Not more strange or mysterious than that the 
growth of Christianity in the world should have 
been so slow/ 

' Ah, but then the life of the world is a whole, 
and does not teiminate in any one generation ; 
whereas, the life of an individual terminates in a 
very few years, and if Christian character is not 
developed before death — ' 

* It never can be, I suppose, you are going to 
say. But I believe that Christian character is 
progressive not only here, but hereafter.' 

Helen thought a little. ' It may be so,' she 
said, and then after another pause; 'and do you 
think it possible, could it be, that those who have 
never in this life had the opportunity of knowing 
Christ at all, may yet have that opportunity hei;e- 
afterr 

* Who shall dare afl5rm the contrary ?' replied 
Dr. Randolph. * But these are the deep things of 
God, with which we have nothing to do. It is my 
comfort to trust in the infinite love of our Father, 
and to believe that nothing that is precious can 
ever be lost. But let us leave this subject I want 
to show you another of the workings of the new 
principle of Christian life. 
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*When the Christian has received a true im- 
pression of the reality of the love of God, when he 
can trust Him as a child does a father, he does the 
will of God from the heart God's will has become 
his will, partly because he delights in the very 
thing God would have him to do, and partly 
because where this is not entirely the case, he so 
fully loves God that he would have his will done 
in preference to his own. I am speaking, of course, 
of the natural development of the Christian prin- 
ciple, of the ideal rather than the actual And in 
such measure as this prevails, the whole domain of 
life is taken, so to speak, into cultivation. There 
are no favoured spots marked out for religious 
action, bounded by outlying wastes given up to the 
worldly and selfish principle. And in proportion 
as his knowledge increases, he sees that there is 
nothing truly human which may not be claimed 
and used for the kingdom of God. You often hear 
religious people talk as if the chief business of a 
Christian, after he has made sure of his own safety, 
is to get through the world, having as little to do 
with it as possible ; but this is a very contracted 
and ascetic view of Christian obHgation. Life is ours 
as well as death ; things present as well as things 
to come. But how to use life in all its relations 
and various circumstances so as God means it 
to be used, requires great wisdom and extended 
knowledge, and cannot be learned merely from 
the Bible. The Bible lays down the principles of 
action in all their purity, but the application of 
these principles to states of society so complicated 
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as ours, so widely different firom those of the 
ancieiit world, so vaiying with every generation, 
must be learned by the help of other studies than 
that of Scriptura Nor do I think merely re- 
ligious books, especially such as pass current in 
what is called t^e religious world, calculated to 
furnish us with the requisite assistance. They are 
too one-sided, they show things too much fix>m 
one point of view. To all who have the oppor- 
tunity and the capacnty to master what they read, 
and to extract from it its nutritious principle, I 
would say * let your reading be as various as possible,' 
avoiding, of course, all scoffing and immoral books ' 

' I used to be a great reader,' said Helen, * as far 
as my means of getting books extended ; but when 
I began to be anxious about religion, I laid aside 
all general reading, lest it should withdraw my 
mind from the chief concern — ' 

^ Greatly, thereby, unfitting yourself for a healthy 
consideration of that one subject, — but I inter- 
rupted you.' 

' I was going to add that all knowledge which 
merely related to worldly things, seemed to me so 
vain and useless. But I see now what a mistake I 
made.' 

'Why, as Arnold argues in one of his admirable 
sermons, ' Undoubtedly that is useless which does 
not enable a man to glorify God better in his way 
through life, but then we are called upon to glorify 
him in many various ways according to our several 
callings and circumstances ; and as we are to glorify 
him both in our bodies and in our spirits, with all 
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our facultiee, both outward and inward, I cannot 
oonfiider it unworthy either to render our body 
strong and active, or our understanding clear, rich, 
versatile, in its powers; I cannot reject from the 
range of religious education, whatever ministers to 
the perfection of our bodies and our minds, so long 
as both in body and mind, in soul and spirit, we 
ourselves may be taught to minister to the service 
of God/'* 

' By means such as these is acquired that sovmd 
Tn/i/nd of which St Paul speaks, and which is of so 
great importance in dealing with human relations. 
We daily see how much harm is done by people 
with the best intentions, yet deficient in en- 
lightened judgment/ 

* Would you advise me,' said Helen, ' to turn my 
attention to general literature?' 

' Not perhaps immediately, because you have had 
new views, new thoughts suggested to your mind ; 
and you will want time to turn them over and con- 
vert them into the material of daily life and feeling ; 
but when your mind is free to ask the question, 
how you may best serve God, I think you will find 
that a more extended cultivation of the mind will 
be a great practical help to its solution. And in 
the mean time I would say, Come and study German 
with Agnes, it will be a great pleasure to her; in 
the commencement it will be a study of words rather 
than thoughts; and once gained, that language will 
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be a great treasure. I have often wished I could 
refer you to passages in the excellent works of 
Neander in corroboration of some of my state- 
ments, I mean particularly the Leben Jesu, and 
Der Pflcmzwng und Leitung der Christlichen 
Kirche* 

* I should like it of all things/ said Helen; 'but 
I am so apt to be run away with by a new study/ 

*0h, well never mind that; you will right your- 
self again after a time; and a change of ideas is 
healthful and promotes the main end/ 

* Perhaps there is not so much danger now to 
me as there might have been, for I feel that nothing 
can ever rival the interest of the subjects I have 
talked on with you.' 

' Well, then, I will tell Agnes she may expect 
you for your first lesson to-morrow/ 

* There are now translationB of these works in Bohns' 
Standard Library, 
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CHAPTER XI. 



PARTING ADVICR 



No revelation of duty is possible except through the con- 
science, and conscience cannot be eiFectually reached but by 
the presence of a holier life and higher spirit. From the 
spectacle of devoted excellence and saintly beauty of mind, as 
from nothing else, flashes down upon us the awM and re- 
deeming sense of new obligation; the thing seen in the con- 
crete becomes conviction in the abstract, and a religion lived 
passes into a religion believed. And so we regard it as a rule 
in matters of devout faith, that it is reverence for persons 
which gives perception of truth in ideas. 

Wilson's Bampton Lectures. 

THE German lessons began from this time, and 
went on vigorously throughout the month in 
which the two families remained together at Broad- 
stairs. Over and above their own value, they had 
the effect of cementing a close friendship betw;een 
Helen and Agnes. They began to understand each 
other. Agnes had soon discovered that the little 
peculiarities of manner and opinion, which had at 
first repelled her in Helenj were not natural, but im- 
parted ; and as they gradually melted away beneath 
the influence of more kindly views, and her natu- 
rally truthful and ardent mind had leave to expand 
itself, unnumbered points of sympathy sprang up 
between them.' 
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The change in Helen's inner life was indeed 
wonderful Believed £rom the pressure of an arti- 
fidal system, to which she was vainly striving to 
bring up a revolting heart, she felt happy in a 
childlike confidence in Ood*s fatherly forgiveness 
and lova She felt happy in the contemplation of 
Christ's glorious righteousness, and in the thought 
of belonging to Him, 

The very £ace of nature, the beauty and glad- 
ness of which had hitherto seemed to her in strange 
contrast to the dark mysteries of theology, now 
wore to her a diflferent aspect The intense blue of 
the sea on the Thanet coast — the dazzUng white 
clifl& — ^many other natural objects, which before 
she had looked on with an unheeding eye — ^now 
added to her new and strange feeling of cheerful- 
ness. Her step was brisker, her eye brighter, 
the tone of her voice something quite different from 
what it had been. Her aunt continually congratu- 
lated herseK on her improved looks, and the success 
of the scheme which she had originated. 

It was now quite settled that the Bandolphfi; 
were to live at Milnwood. Letters from thence had 
announced that Mr. and Mrs. Hargreave had arrived 
at the Vicarage, and that the Orange was getting 
in order for the reception of the new family. This 
was a source of deep thankfulness to Helen, for she 
hardly knew what she should have felt had the ap- 
proaching separation from her friends been likely to 
be anything but a very short one. Independent of 
feelings of friendship, which had now become a 
very warm one, she hardly felt strong enough yet 
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to maintain the ground she had gained T?ithout 
Dr. Eandolph's frequent support, especially when 
returning to old associations. 

The Bandolphs were to leave Broadstairs within 
a few days after the departure of Mra Stevens and 
her niece, but they intended remaining in London 
till their house was ready, which it was expected to 
be by the end of November. 

There was one subject on which Helen was espe- 
cially anxious to get Dr. Randolph's advice before 
returning to Milnwood. It was as to how she 
should act in reference to her religious friends, and 
especially towards Mr. Seymour; whether she 
should continue to attend at St. Mark's, or whether 
she should acknowledge that her views were 
changed. 

Dr. Bandolph's advice was generally, to make as 
few demonstrations ss possible. 'You,' said he, 
' have been led by a peculiar course of discipline to 
your present standing. You cannot convey to 
others the same experience ; and to set one view of 
doctrine against another, where the intellect alone 
is to be the judge, only produces a war of words. 
Therefore talk as little about your views as possible 
to your religious friends, let them find them out 
for themselves. As to the question of where 
you should attend, as Milnwood is your parish 
church, it seems so natural you should go there, 
unless there were strong reasons to the con- 
trary, that it will hardly excite much surprise. 
From what you have told me, I should suppose 
Mr. Seymour must be well aware you have 
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long been uneasy and unhappy, and he will pro- 
bably be quite willing that you should try the eflFect 
of other ministrations. He has, of course, a right to 
know your change of views, if he should require it, 
but you need not press it on his attention.' 

*I suppose,' said Helen, ' Mr. Hargreave's senti- 
ments correspond with yours V 

* Yes, in the main; he was a pupil of mine. He 
is not an eloquent or striking preacher — ^he reads 
his sermons, which are simple, earnest, and prac- 
tical He is not a man that will be talked of 
as remarkable in any way, and probably he will 
not be marked as belonging to any particular 
school. But he is an excellent man, bent on carry- 
ing the kingdom of God into the home of every 
parishioner. Do you hear how your family like 
him?' 

' My sisters like him very much, but they do 
not seem to expect that he will suit me. I am 
afraid they will be much surprised at my deserting 
Mr. Seymour.' 

' Your intimacy with us, may perhaps serve to 
accoimt for it.' 

* Yes, there is that to be said. The change is 
much more sudden in appearance than in reality. 
For a long time I have inwardly sighed over the 
necessity of going to St. Mark's, but I had no 
alternative, for to return to the parish church in the 
existing state of things would have been too in- 
consistent But I never breathed a word of dis- 
satisfaction in my family.' 

'You had no sympathy from them, I suppose?' 
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'Oh, no; my religious opinions were highly 
unpopular at home, — partly, perhaps chiefly, 
throitgh my own fault' 

' Have you been in the habit of talking on these 
subjects in your family?' 

* At first I used to try to introduce them, — at 
the time I first heard Mr. Seymour, when I was 
much impressed with the duty of caring for the 
souls of relatives; — ^but I roused so much opposition, 
and every argument was so sure to end in a 
quarrel, that 1 was at last obliged to desist' 

' Was it to your parents you talked, or merely 
to your brothers and sisters?' 

' To my sisters, principally. I never dared say 
much to mamma, though I used to think it was 
my duty; and papa, though I was less afraid of 
him, always put the subject aside with a joke. But 
mamma would generally take part in the conver- 
sation if we spoke before her, and be so very angry 
with me!" 

' On what grounds 1' 

* Oh! I think it was generally about giving up 
the world and amusementa' 

' Did you then make that a prominent point in 
your representations f 

' No, I do not think I did. I used, rather, to 
avoid that, because I thought that whilst they 
were in an unconverted state, it did not so much 
matter whether they went into the world or not. 
But they would generally press me on that point, 
whether I thought it right to go here, or go there, 
or do this or that My sisters are young — ^they 

G 
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are younger than I by several years, and at that 
time they were much set upon gaiety, and hated the 
thought of any restraint being put upon them.' 

' What were the means you chiefly took to influ- 
ence them?' 

* I used to repeat to them the things Mr. Sey- 
mour said about htmian depravity, our lost state, 
the necessity of being bom again, and so on. Now 
and then I got them to St. Mark's with me, but 
they were always disgusted, and we used to have 
such miserable discussions afterwards ! I know I 
was often as much to blame as they were. I used 
to get warm and resent what they said. At last, 
I thought it better to avoid aU talking about reli- 
gion at home, and after I became so involved in per- 
plexity myself, I was glad enough to do so, for if I 
could not satisfy myself, how could I hope to satisfy 
them? But if we had visitors — any old friends, 
who I thought were unconverted, I used to think it 
right to discharge my conscience by warning them 
of their danger; and I would endeavour to lend 
them books, or to put tracts in their way. Some- 
times this was taken kindly, sometimes quite the 
reverse/ 

* You say you did this to discharge your con- 
science; was this the prevailing motive?' 

* I think it was.' 

' You had no very sanguine expectation of doing 
them good?* 

* Alas ! no— at least, not latterly. I found my 
own efforts so unsuccessful, my prayers so unavail- 
ing, that I had little heart to recommend the same 
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course to others. But still, I was anxious to deliver 
my own soul. I dreaded that if I was unfaith- 
ful, their blood, in Scripture phrase, would be 
required at my hand.' 

*Well, that, rightly understood, is a salutary 
fear, and yet I think, if St. Paul had had that 
uppermost in his mind, his success would not have 
been great. He was willing to impart unto his 
hearers, not the Gospel of God only, but also his 
own soul, because they were dea/r imto him/ 

* Yes, I can see now,' said Helen, ^how unlikely 
it was that such cold, heartless efforts as mine, 
made only to save my own faithfulness, could do 
any good.' 

' Why,' said Dr. Randolph, ' if we would win our 
way to the heart of another, we must convince him 
that we have his good in view, not some private 
end of our own. It does not much matter whether 
this end is the interest of a church or a party, the 
furtherance of our own salvation, or the avoidance 
of self-reproach now, or of condemnation for im- 
faithftdness hereafter. Still the person we want 
to benefit, if he finds out this, perceives that his 
good is only a means to something else, and he 
may naturally feel reluctance to be thus made use 
of But if the person thinks that we really love 
him, and are thinking only of him, he may think 
us foolish, enthusiastic, or mistaken, but he cannot 
help being a little softened by disinterested 
kindness. 

' Another point which is most necessary, if we 
would do good, is hopefulness. In your state of 
G 2 
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mind, and with the views you held, I do not wonder 
at your feeling a kind of despair of Success ; it would 
have been wonderful if it had been otherwise. But 
a great many good people go about their work in 
a kind of hopeless way. They deliver a lecture 
without much regard to any preparation of mind 
in the hearer, get out as many unpalatable truths 
as they can, and then go away satisfied that, at 
least, they have done their duty. But divine truth 
enters much more by the heart than by the under- 
standmg. To influence others, we must study 
them ; we must find out on what sides they are 
most accessible, and all, except the really hardened, 
are accessible somewhere ; we must have patience, 
and wait for the right moment to give the right 
suggestion. All this requires great self-control, ex- 
perience, and wisdom. But true love is the best 
teacher.' 

* It is, indeed,' said Helen. 

* The first thing we have to do,' said Dr. Ban- 
dolph, * is to arrest attention and so awaken desire. 
God sometimes does the former for us by sickness, 
death, or other striking events; and at those times 
a secret dissatisfaction with self often steals into 
the mind and prepares it to welcome something 
better. And there is no way in which this is so 
convincingly presented as by example. But ex- 
ample to be useful must result from matural con- 
duct. No elaborate doing of things for the sake 
of eocample, no talking in cha/rader, can have the 
slightest good eflfect.' 

*0h, no!' said Helen; *that I have always felt. 
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I never could bear those set religious phrases we 
sometimes hear; especially those which are intro- 
duced perhaps when the rest of the conversation 
has not been quite what one would expect' 

*I believe persons generally do most good/ 
resumed Dr. Randolph, ' when they are least think- 
ing about it. But there are times, of course, when 
the heart is open on both sides, and when detailed 
explanations and urgent personal entreaties may 
be quite suitable. Now I should say, ^ith your 
sisters, or with any other friends you may have, 
try first to gain their confidence by unaffected sym- 
pathy. How can we believe that another loves us, 
and is seeking om: future good, if we plainly per- 
ceive they care nothing about what affects us now?' 

* How, indeed !' said Helen. 'I see too plainly how 
much harm I must often have done, by the cold 
indifference which I have of late exhibited to 
everything that was going on in the family.' 

* Well, perhaps they are conscious that they have 
not always merited or invited your sympathy, and 
may be the more ready to welcome it when they 
see you willing to give it How did you get on 
with the poor?' 

* Rather better, perhaps, than with others ; because 
those whom I knew were generally persons whom 
I had helped a little in other ways. But with them 
I always felt great reluctance to set before them 
the doctrines I had been taught to consider essen- 
tial I did not see how I could expect them to re- 
ceive them. I used to lend them books, and say 
very little.' 
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' The uneducated,' said Dr. Randolph, ' are not 
so much apt to be shocked and revolted by the 
harsher features of the popular theology as we are; 
at least I imagine this is the case, judging by 
their preference for exaggerated statements of 
what are called the doctrines of grace, coarse 
material descriptions of hell, &c. &c. But then it 
is a question with me, whether the kind of con- 
version which follows the labours of such preachers 
is very genuine, or Christ-like ; whether they are 
really much better in heart for their religion. If 
we consider what the Gospel ta, that it is the 
ministry of reconciliation — what it aims at — 
to turn the very hearts of the people to God, 
we must see, I think, that no mere terror can 
ever effect this. It may bring a person to a 
stand, and compel them to look for help, but 
then it must be produced by means that do not 
repel from God, else help wiU not be sought 
from Him, or if it is, it will be sought in the 
spirit of a slave, who hates the master to whom 
he is obliged to crouck Too many of the de- 
scriptions which are wrought up with a view to 
impressy as it is said, but really to terrify people, 
can only produce feelings akin to those which we 
think so dreadful in the heathens towards their gods.' 

'But are there not,' said Helen, 'some awfid de- 
nunciations, even in our Saviour s discourses ¥ 

'There are, but if you notice they are gene- 
rally directed to those who were the bitter ene- 
mies of his message of mercy, who not only re- 
jected it themselves, but opposed and hindered 
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its reception by others. His general invitation 
was, * Come unto me ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest' Denunciations of 
wrath cannot be too plain when they are used to 
the right persons, and in the right place, and when 
wrath is shown to be not arbitrary infliction, but 
the natural deserved result of obstinate wilful de- 
pravity. But the best frame of mind in which to 
address people is, I think, one of hopefulness, not 
as those who are almost certain to be lost, which is 
the way, I believe, in which a great many good 
people look upon their fellow creatures, but as 
those whom God loves, and for whom Christ died, 
wid whom He will save if they will but let him. 
It is also a great encouragement to reflect that 
there is deep down in every one's soul a remnant of 
good, — a susceptibility of divine impression, if we 
could but reach it Of course I speak generally ; 
there may be, there doubtless are, those who have 
stifled aU their better feelings, till they are quite 
dead — * twice dead,' as the Scripture says, ' plucked 
up by the roots.' 

* How awful !' said Helen. 

* Awful, indeed ! I have heard the question at 
times mooted, whether future punishment is, 
strictly speaking, endless. I pretend not to pro- 
nounce what resources there may be in God's futu- 
rity, but I see not how those who have gone on 
gaying — < Evil, be thou my good,' till it has com- 
pletely absorbed into itself every element of their 
nature, — I see not how such, if they exist at all, 
can be other than miserable. But the great mass 
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of people with whom we have to do are made up 
of good and evil, in varying qualities, and om- bu- 
sinefis is to cherish and cultivate the good, and 
engraft upon it the higher principle which it alone 
can receive/ 

* If one could only do that/ said Helen ; * if one 
could only reach the susceptible part of the souL^ 

' It can only be by observation and that sym- 
pathy which much self-acquaintance gives. But it is 
always safe to encourage every thing good. Every 
act of self-denial, every true and honest feeling, 
is something gained ; for if God is infinite goodness, 
if religion is perfected goodness, the least measure 
of right feeling shortens by something the distance 
to be traversed in returning to our Father's house/ 

'But are not amiable and moral people some- 
times the most difficult to win V 

*If they are it is for this reason, that their tempers 
are easy, their circumstances easy, their tempta- 
tions next to nothing, and their goodness costs 
them very little ; of that little they think a great 
deal, and are not disposed to aspire after anything 
more, whilst, where persons are brought to deny 
self, to resist strong temptations, they generally ac- 
quire an insight into their weakness by the very 
victory they gain, and this is sufficient to keep 
them from self-complacency. As Abbott well says, 
in his Way to do Oood, every approach to what 
is right quickens the moral sensibilities and makes 
the next step easier/ 

' But were not the Pharisees the great enemies 
of our Lord V 
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* They were, indeed, but then what constituted 
their ground of confidence was not so much moral 
rectitude, but a formal outward religion which was 
put in the stead of it. Those of them who were 
really sincere — ^really honest, did find their Way 
to Christ, as Nicodemus and others. And so we 
find now that the greatest obstacle to real spiri- 
tuaUty is a certain zeal for orthodoxy, when it is 
put in the place of charity. If you can but en- 
large a person's notions of duty, clear his sense of 
obligation, you will do more to bring him to a Sa- 
viour than if you prove to him by a hundred passages 
of Scripture that he is regarded as a sinner.' 

* I have often,' said Helen, * felt such a diflSculty in 
comprehending what is really meant in sermons 
by sin. It is seldom defined very clearly.' 

* Preachers,' said Dr. Eandolph, * would do well 
to analyse more closely common life. It is taken 
for granted that, as God is the Highest Being, sins 
against him (I mean what are popularly considered 
to be peculiarly such — every sin is really a sin 
against his authority) are the first which should be 
charged on the conscience. But St John says, 
*If a man love not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how shall he love God, whom he hath not 
seen X implying that it is easier to do one thajoi 
the other. And surely, then, it is best to try to 
convince persons of those sins which their con- 
science is most likely to recognise, rather than to 
begin at once with deeper and more spiritual sins, 
wldch they are not sufficiently enlightened honesdy 
to acknowledge.' 

G 3 
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'It is 80 easy,' said Helen, 'to call oneself a 
great sinner, because one thinks one ought to do so/ 

'And yet the very persons who talk in that way 
often seem quite insensible to very obvious failures 
in their common life. I think one should not go 
very far wrong if one were to speak of sin and 
adfiahneas as synonymous terms ; for if love is the 
fulfilling of the law, selfishness is the nullifying 
of it Just take, then, St Paul's description of 
charity, go through it clause by clause, and'inquire 
how often we seek our own, are easily provoked, 
do think evil, &c. Who is there that would not 
plead guilty to this ? And then so far as any one 
doeSy he may surely be brought to feel that if God 
is love, all selfishness is a contrariety to his nature. 
Depend upon it, it is better to make one step and 
carry conscience with you, than to stride on far in 
advance, and get only heartless assent and imitative 
profession.' 

This was the last conversation Helen had with 
Dr. Randolph at Broadstairs. She and her aunt 
left two days afterwards. Even with the prospect 
of seeing her Mends so soon again, Helen felt a 
little sad as she lost sight of the place where a 
load of many years accumulation had been lifted 
from her heart. It was a real refreshment to her 
when she reached Milnwood to see the workmen 
employed on the Grange, and various signs about 
the Vicarage, and the village altogether, which 
showed that a new era had commenced. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

NATIONAL CHURCHES AND VOLUNTARY 
SOCIETIES. 

The great philosophical and Christian truth, which seems 
to me the very truth of truths, that Christian unity and the 
perfectiou of Christ's Church are independent of theological 
articles of opinion; coiksisting in a certain moral state and 
moral and religious affections, which have existed in good 
Christians of all ages and all communions along with an 
infinitely varying proportion of truth and error. — ^Abnold. 

THE Mordaunts were staying for a few days at 
the Lodge when Helen returned. Much was 
■> said by all of her improved looks, and the sea air 
got all the credit of them. 

The Hargreaves, of course, formed the staple of 
conversation. AU seemed pleased with him in his 
mimsterial character, but Emma Tyrrel said, with 
a sigh, she feared they would not be much of aa 
acquisition to their society, as Mr. Hargreave 
seemed to think more of iJie poor than the rich, 
and Mrs. Hargreave was almost entirely taken up 
with her three little children. 

^ What sort of people are the Randolphs V asked 
Mrs. Mordaunt (Helen was not present). 

* Oh, much the same, I suppose,' repUed Emma ; 
' very religious ; at least, I judge so by Helen's 
being so fond of them.' 

' What does Helen know about them V 
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•Why, don't you know, Julia, that they have 
been at Broacktairs, and Helen has been with 
them nearly every day?' 

'Aunt Stevens likes them very much ind9ed/ 
said Harriet Tyrrel. * She says Mrs. Randolph is 
a most friendly, kind woman, and that they will be 
very pleasant neighbours ; only Miss Randolph is 
a great invalid.' 

'What is that you are saying about the Ran- 
dolphs?' said Mr. Mordaunt, throwing down the 
paper and coming from the further end of the 
room. ' When do they come ? I should like to be 
introduced to Dr. Randolph. He, I hear, is a man 
worth knowing.' 

* Is he not a Low Church man ; something of 
Mr. Seymour's school V asked Mrs. Mordaunt. 

* Oh, no, nothing of the kind. He is rather one 
of those men who strike out a path for themselves, 
and lead rather than follow.' 

'Indeed! Then how came Helen to admire 
him ?' asked Mrs. Mordaunt. 

'That I cannot tell, except that I suppose she 
is wise enough to know talent and excellence when 
she sees them,' replied her husband 

' Not at all, unless they are cast in a particular 
mould. You know when she was with us, how she 
used to condemn every one, unless they belonged 
to her party.' 

'Well, my dear, people sometimes live and 
learn, and that may be her case/ 

' I hope it may,' said Mrs. Mordaunt, in a tone 
that sounded like anything but hope. 
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It was a considerable relief to Helen to find that 
Mr. Seymotir was absent from Hanbury, and wonld 
not return for a few week& This enabled her to 
go with the rest of her family quietly and without 
remark to the parish church. 

Mr. Hargreave's manner in the pulpit was grave 
and quiet, and his sermon answered to the descrip- 
tion Dr. Bandolph had given. It was short, simple, 
and practical, but not corwmonplace. The text 
was from St John, 'If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them.' His main object appeared to 
be to exhibit sin in the discrepancy between know- 
ledge and obedience; and this he traced with 
precision and fidelity through various details of 
human action. 

'An exceUent sermon,' said Mr. Mordaunt, as 
they walked home. ' That is what I call useful 
preaching.' 

' Rather personal, I thought, in some parts,' said 
Mrs. Mordaunt 'How did you like it, Helen? 
Not much, I suppose ? Not enough of the Gbspel 
for you.' 

* It was at least an introduction to the Gospel,' 
replied Helen. 

'But you do not consider him as holding the 
same sentiments as Mr. Seymour, do you V 

' I have not heard enough of him to judge/ said 
Helen. 

She went again in the afternoon. The rest took 
advantage of the fine autumn weather to wa& or 
drive. 

Mr. Hargreave having in the morning shown 
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how much our practice &U& below our knowledge, 
endeavoured to ghow how much our knowledge 
falls below realities^ and this he brought out of the 
passage in 1 Samuel, ch 8, ^ They have not re- 
jected thee, but they have rejected me/ &c. Helen 
was delighted with the clear and convincing way 
in which he showed how^ by careless, wilful igno- 
rance we narrow the sphere of our acknowledged 
duty, but not of our responsibility. He said but a 
few words at the dose, reminding those who might 
be self-condemned, that there was help and 
forgiveness to be had, and the way open to return. 
Helen clearly saw that his aim was, on Dr. Ran- 
dolph's principle, to proceed step by step, and 
that he did not expect to awaken a sense of 
want by the mere enimciation of truths which 
are designed to relieve it She said nothing 
about the sermon; for she was anxious to avoid 
discussion. 

^Well, I really think,' said Mr. Mordaunt to 
his wife, 'that this acquaintance with the Ban- 
dolphs has done your sister some good already. 
She was quite pleasant to-day at dinner, and able 
to talk about common things without bringing in 
religion.' 

' It may be so,' said Mrs. Mordaunt ; ' but I con- 
fess I have no great faith in the changa Helen is 
fond of novelty ; the last new person is always 
the best, and I daresay she was a little gratified by 
the Randolphs taking notice of her. At a stupid 
place like Broadstairs, no doubt they were glad of 
any one. When they come here the case will be 
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difiPerent ; they are sure to be called upon by every 
one. Helen will no longer find herself of so 
much consequence ; she will either go back to 
her old set, or else take up with some other new 
friend/ 

' Well, we shall see," said Mr. Mordaunt. * For 
my part, I should be very glad to see her get a 
little more like other people. She is a good 
creature, after all, and I always thought it a pity 
she was so spoiled.' 

At the Vicarage, Helen was welcomed very 
cordially. Mrs. Hargreave she found inferior to her 
sister in intellectual endowments, but possessing 
much of the cheerful kindliness of her mother, 
and like her fully imbued with reverence and 
admiration for the superiority of others. Mr. 
Hargreave was kiad, but reserved and rather taci- 
turn. Helen's younger sister, and indeed her 
mother, were much surprised at her getting in 
with the Hargreaves, and hardly gave her credit 
for sincerity when she expressed satisfaction with 
his sermons. 

' What are Mr. Hargreave's views X asked Mrs. 
Pembroke of Helen, the first time they were 
together after her return. * Do you consider that 
he preaches the whole truth X 

'I have not heard him go very deeply into 
doctrines as yet,' replied Helen, 'but I scarcely 
think his views would quite satisfy you.' 

' No, so I suppose. His sermons are very meagre, 
I imderstand \ not much calculated to do any good 
in that dark parish.' 
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' I think them much calculated to instruct,^ said 
Helen. 

'Yes, but not to arouse and awaken, which is 
what they want And I would have you be on 
your guard. I do not know what Mr. Hargreave's 
sentiments may be, but I have been told on good 
authority that Dr. Randolph's are not quite sound* 
However, I shall call on the Randolphs as soon as 
they come, for Mrs, Randolph is a connexion of 
mine, though we have not seen much of each other 
of late years.' 

The Randolphs arrived about the end of No- 
vember. As Mrs. Mordaunt had predicted, they 
were called upon by nearly all the neighbourhood ; 
but, contrary to her predictions, they did not mani- 
fest less regard for Helen than at Broadstairs. She 
was with them almost daily ; she read with Agnes, 
and brought her diflSculties to Dr. Randolph as 
before. All the Tyrrels were pleased with the new 
family, who showed every disposition to be on terms 
of easy intercourse. Mrs. Randolph was annoyed 
at the cold, immotherly way in which Mrs. Tyrrel 
spoke of Helen, and Agnes was often wearied with 
the frivolity of her two sisters, and their want of 
any desire for self-improvement; but it was ever 
their principle to make the best of those with whom 
they came in contact, and to watch in hope of 
making that best positively good. For Helen's 
sake they would have done this now, if for no 
other reason, for they had began to love her very 
dearly. 
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Dr. Randolph entered warmly into parish 
matters with Mr. Hargreave. He had fixed his 
residence at Milnwood, in expectation of assisting 
his son-in-law, at least with advice, during his own 
present suspension from active and arduous duties. 

The difficulties of the parish were — ^its size, con- 
sisting of out-lying hamlets at the distance of three, 
four, and five miles from the church, the want of 
schools, and the number of dissenters. 

Helen, who was a good walker, and had always, 
with whatever reluctance, compelled herself to visit 
amongst the poor and distribute tracts, was now 
very useM to Mr. Hargreave in accompanying 
him to the remoter parts of his parish, and l^heir 
acquaintance greatly improved by this means. 

* I reaUy think, Miss Tyrrel,' said he to her one 
evening, when she had been dining at the Vicarage 
with the Randolphs, ' I really think that I might 
divide the poor in my parish into two classes, ' un- 
godly' and * dissenters.' ' 

' It is very much the case,' said Helen. * Almost 
all the poor, if they are at all in earnest about reli- 
gion, become members of some dissenting church, 
and no wonder, if one considers what was the state 
of things under poor Mr. Nelson. Only one ser- 
vice, that in the morning — a sermon which they 
could not hear, and which, if they had heard, could 
not interest them.' 

* Yes, there was a local cause in this parish,' re- 
plied Mr. Hargreave, * but it is rather curious that 
ahnost everywhere the religious poor are fonder of 
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the meeting than the church. I am told that at Han- 
btury a great nmnber, even of Mr. Seymour's poorer 
parishioners, attend dissenting chapels^ either occa- 
sionally or altoguther. And yet, I sappose, there 
are none of the dissenting ministers who as 
preachers are equal to him.' 

* It is not the preaching, wmdy^ said Dr. Ran-^ 
dolph, ' though that has, of coiurse, a great deal to 
do with it The poor are fond of sermons ; they 
are their best means of instruction, and they will, 
if they can, hear what interests them. But it is not 
sermons only, nor even the better accommodation 
they get, which draws them to meeting, it is the satis- 
faction of the social principle in religion. In these 
small societies they have real fellowship — ^mutual 
sympathy, something like the Communion of Saints. 
They cannot get that by merely coming to church, 
no, nor even by the visits of the most zealous 
and laborious clergyman. They want association 
amongst themselves closer than what the territorial 
division of a parish can afford.' 

*But I think, sir,' said Mr. Hargreave, 'if I tm- 
derstand your sentiments rightly, you approve of the 
parochial order.' 

' I highly approve of it, and consider it the only 
means for the general instruction of our people. I 
should like to see it extended, aad made yet more 
efficient But I doubt whether, in its most perfect 
form, it could meet every religious want I doubt 
if il;^. could render needless small voluntary associa- 
tions of the people, and we may then be patient 
with those which exist' 
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* But surely/ said Mr. Hargreave, ' schism is an 
evil I readily admit that such societies as the 
Methodist originally were, supplementary to the 
Church, not antagonistic to it^ might have no more 
weakened it than the Benedictines or Franciscans 
weakened the Church of Borne. But now, when 
we have hostile sects seeking to undermine and 
really destroy the Church, the case is quite 
different' 

* Yes> we have got into an anomalous and very 
unhealthy state,' said Dr. Randolph ; ' and I think 
in great part through confounding the various forms 
in which are expressed the great idea of the Church, 
and transferring to one form what is only true of 
another. The idea of the Church itself is subordi- 
nate to the idea of the kingdom of God ; it is that 
amount of territory which has been recovered and 
brought under the laws of this kingdom.' 

* Will you, papa,' said Agnes, ' explain for my 
benefit and Helen's, what you mean by the 
Church?' 

^ Most willingly. 

* Those who throughout all ages, and amidst all 
accidental diversities have been animated by the 
same spirit, have aimed at one object, been devoted 
to one God, stood before Him in the worthiness of 
one Saviour, owning one Lord, these constitute the 
Holy Catholic ChurcL They are the true spiritual 
commonwealth, the whole family in heaven and 
earth, the body of Christ But as in the body of 
Christ there are members in particular, so there 
may be aggregates of members formed into parti- 
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cular communities, as in the churches of Apostolic 
times, and these may have laws and internal regu> 
lations, binding on themselves, but which should not 
be. such as to prevent free communion with the 
whole body, otherwise they become schismatical 
and sectarian. Next, when one of these aggregates 
of believers becomes so numerous as to pervade and 
interpenetrate a whole nation, and to influence its 
laws and government, the nation then becomes a 
visible church of Christ, that is, a society governing 
itself according to Christ^s laws, a province of His 
earthly kingdom. I see not why such a nation 
may not found an institution for the instruction and 
training of the people, and for the extension and 
maintenance of Christian worship amongst them. 
This, to me, seems the simplest idea of a National 
Establishment; that it is an institute for the reli- 
gious traimng of a people, and for this purpose 
it must have laws and ministers of its own. Its 
ministers then sustain a double relation. On the 
one hand they are or may be ministers of the 
Church Catholic by a relation which no human 
laws can effect; 'they are put in trust with the 
Gospel' — so far as they are ministers of the National 
Establishment, they are put in trust with the 
Gospel for a particular district, and imder certain 
regulations. 

But now, as a great endowed public school 
does not necessitate the suppression of all private 
tuition within its reach, neither, I think, need a 
great national institute for the religious training of 
the nation require the extinction of all voluntaiy 
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associations for religious improvement And as 
there are some ends better answered by private 
tuition than by public, some boys who will do better 
with a few associates under one master than in the 
iireer and wider atmosphere of a great school, so, I 
think, there are some characters and some classes 
which do better, gathered under the close discipline 
of a small congregational church, than when con- 
founded in the general parochial administration/ 

'You think it is chiefly the poor who require 
this V said Mr. Hargreave. 

* Chiefly, but not entirely. The higher and more 
educated classes have more opportunities of falling 
back upon the great body of Christians; can better 
keep up communion with them by books, corres- 
pondence, locomotion, &c., so as to get sympathy 
even when they do not have it at their own doors, 
but even this class, you see, do manage in lai^ 
places to collect together in congregations round 
some favourite minister/ 

' Is there no means, do you think/ said Mr. Har- 
greave, ' no machinery in the Church of England 
by which we could supply this want amongst oin: 
peopled 

* Certainly,' said Dr. Randolph. * The parish minis- 
ter may and often does sustain a double character — 
that of Public Instructor, and that of chosen Pastor. 
To the one function he is appointed by the nation, 
with the other he is invested by the willing adhe- 
sion of attached disciples. Something might be 
done, I suppose, and something is often attempted 
by means of meetings of communicants, &a ; but I 
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hardly think mudi without injnriiig the efficiency 
of the general parochial character; bat having never 
had to do with the working of a pariah, I am 
not a Coir judge/ 

' It seems hard to have to tol^ate so great an 
evil aa dissent, and actually to lose oar people oat 
of our fold.' 

* If there were a true spirit of brotherly kind- 
ness abroad, and a candid, liberal adjustment of 
points of difference, I cannot see why dissenting 
bodies should not bear to the National Church the 
same relation as the Monastic Orders did to the 
Church of Rome: associations of people wishing 
to live by their own rule, and yet recognising, and 
as occasion serves, helping forward the work of 
the National Society. As regards the Church 
Catholic, I do not see why voluntary associations 
of the kind I have in view should be regarded with 
suspicion, for to say the very least their pastors are 
Christian laymen; and there is nothing contrary 
to primitive usage in a ^ Church in a house;' but 
the question is not so much whether these societies 
are schismatical as regards the Universal Church, 
but whether they are inconsistent with a National 
Church. I do not believe they are schismatical as 
regards the Universal Church, because I consider 
that admits of every variety of organization, and is 
boimd by no positive institutions, except Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper; and as to whether they are 
inconsistent with the National Church depends 
much on the spirit by which they are actuated.' 
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^ I believe/ said Mr. Hargreave, ' that the dissent- 
ing poor do not care much about church questions, 
and only estimate the 'parson' according as he 
does or does not 'preach the gospel' But the 
rank above them in dissenting congregations are 
generally bitterly hostile to the Church Establish- 
ment' 

'Their hostility I fancy,' said Dr. Kajidolph, 
'would be greatly lessened if they had fuller, more 
tangible proof, of the value of the Church as a 
public instructor. And I must say that if they have 
not, it is in great part owing to another cause, 
which might be remedied by proper authority; our 
services are too long, and not suited to the imedu- 
cated and imdisciplined Our ecclesiastical laws 
are far too imbending to meet the existing state of 
things. And this is a grave fault, as it prevents 
the Church from accomplishing her primary oflSce of 
public instructor. We want the power of holding 
religious meetings when and where we will, and of 
adapting our prayers, our choice of Scripture, our 
addresses, to the classes with whom we have to 
deal We must abate something of our stiffness 
and stereotyped character, or the Establishment 
will ere long be the Church of the rich and edu- 
cated only.' 

' Yes, I feel what you say to be true,' said Mr. 
Hargreave. ' I shall do what I can; have lectures 
in the distant hamlets, and so on.' 

' There was a great deal said at one time,' said 
Helen, ' about building a church at Longfield. Mr. 
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NelnoD said it was thne when a diflBentiiig chapel 
was bnilt there' 

* 1 flhoold have rather ihcfu^t/ said Dr. Ban- 
dolph, ' it was tame when there was no place of 
worship at alL' 

'But a church,' said Mr. Hargreave, 'woold 
involve the very difficulty 70a were speaking o^ 
the necessity of having a full liturgical service, 
and would not be likely to rival the meeting in 
the afiections of the poor/ 

* Just so. When shall we lay aside our hypo- 
crisies and jealousies^ have a single aim, and go 
straightforward and wisely to itf 

The conversation was here broken off by the 
entrance of tea. 

* Have you seen Mr. Seymour yet, Mr-Hargreave? 
said Helen, after awhila ' I hear he has returned.' 

' So I find. No, we have been unfortunate. He 
called on me, and I on him, but we missed each 
other both time& And, by-the-by, have you heard 
that he is likely to leave Hanbury.' 

' No, indeed, I have not heard anything of that 
kind,' said Helen. 

' I am told he has been offered a large chapel some- 
where near London. I forget the name of the chapel, 
but I think Mr. Malpas was the last incumbent' 

* I know the chapel very well,' said Helen. * I 
went to hear Mr. Malpas there once.' 

' He was rather a celebrated preacher, was he 
not?' 

* Yes — ^he was vfery popular at that time; but I 
confess I was quite disappointed in him. But is 
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it likely Mr. Seymour will accept this appoint- 
ment?' 

' The person that told me of it, thought it very 
Kkely/ replied Mr. Hargreave. * His friends gene- 
rally, consider him well calculated todraw a congre- 
gation in that locality, and it is thought that he 
would rather like the post I confess it is not one 
that I should covet' 

* Oh dear, no, I should hope not,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Hargreave. ' I have not much opinion of what are 
called popular preachers.' 

* I do not know what you may include under that 
term/ said her father, * but I do not think it should 
be applied as a stigma. The gift of utterance is a 
great and valuable gift, and not to be despised be- 
cause it is sometimes overvalued' 

* But, do you not think,' said Mrs. Hargreave, 
* popularity must be gained by humouring the pre- 
judices and tastes of the hearers?' 

* I very much doubt,' said Dr. Randolph, 
' whether such a plan would succeed long, though 
of course a man might easily make himself un- 
popular by carelessly and roughly opposing them. 
Most persons soon tire of a teacher who never rises 
above their own level. Let every one decide for 
himself Do you — did you ever — ^admire any thing 
which only just came up to your own standard?' 

* No ; but when one sees persons who are evi- 
dently worldly, still enthusiastic in their admira- 
tion of some favourite preacher, one is very apt to 
imagine that he does not much trouble their re- 
pose.' * 

H 
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' That by no means follows,' said Dr. Bandolph. 
' Persons often sincerely admire and approve that 
which they still cannot resolve to embrace as their 
own. As a general mle, I believe those who are 
the truest, who most faithfally reproduce the facts 
of Scripture, of human life and human feeling, will 
draw most hearts to them; and that is what I sup- 
pose is meant by popularity; and b^ore we depre- 
date the gifts of utterance, and the power to touch 
what is deepest in the soul, we should remember 
that in this sense, and through the greater part of 
his ministry, onr Lord was pre-eminently popular; 
and that St Paul bare the Galatians witness that 
at one time they would have plucked out their own 
eyes and given to him/ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TRIALS OF AN INVALID. 

I have been to a land — a Border Land — 

Where there was but a strange dim light, 
Where shadows and dreams in a spectral band. 

Seemed real to the aching sight. 
I scarce bethought me how there I came, 

Or if thence I should pass again; 
Its morning and night were marked by the flight 

Or coming of woe and pun. 

THE event which Mr. Hargreave spoke of as 
probable took place. Mr. Seymour left Han- 
bury, and for some time the congregation at St 
Mark's was unsettled The clergyman who was at 
Inegth appointed was of similar sentiments to Mr. 
Seymour, but inferior to him in talents and energy. 

Helen saw her former friend and pastor once 
or twice before his departure, but he appeared to 
avoid any particular mention of her views or feel- 
ings. But to Mrs. Pembroke, he said that he was 
disappointed in Miss Tyrrel, and that he had great 
fears whether she might not eventually make ship- 
wreck of her faith. 

Mrs. Pembroke had taken an early opportunity 
of renewing her acq^uaintance with Mrs. Randolph, 
and a considerable degree of intimacy sprang up 
between the two householda 
H 2 
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Mre. Pembroke'sfamily consisted of two daughters, 
and a son who was married and lived at Pembroke 
Hall, the family seat. Of her daughters, the 
eldest, Augusta, was at this time on the point of 
marriage. The youngest, Sophia, about nineteen, 
ever rather a delicate girl, was now to all appear- 
ance in a declining state of health. Mrs. Pem- 
broke, strong and active herself, had always 
insisted on her children taking a large amount of 
exercise ; more than one governess had been com- 
pelled to leave from inabihty to keep up with the 
walks required. As Mrs. Pembroke had also strong 
impressions of the importance of young people * 
being early made useful, these walks were generally 
connected with employments tasking considerably 
the mind and spirits. Wide districts were assigned 
to the girls for tract distribution, &c., and long 
distances had often to be traversed in all sorts of 
weather. The elder Miss Pembroke fortunately 
escaped injury under this hardening process, but 
Sophia grew fast, and to any one less bent on 
carrying out her own ideas, it would have been 
evident that the poor girl was working beyond her 
strength. Any hints from friends or medical men 
to this effect, were, however, so ill received, that 
they soon ceased to be given, and the mischief went 
on till even Mrs. Pembroke herself became aware 
that Sophia was not well Various remedies had 
been tried, but they were either in themselves 
wide of the mark, or were neutralized by some 
inconsistent treatment; and the invalid growing 
worse, she was taken at last to an eminent London 
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physician, who pronounced the case serious, and 
peremptorily enjoined quiet, a reclining posture, 
and total abstinence from any fatigue of mind 
or body. Mrs. Pembroke, alarmed, acquiesced 
at first in his plan of treatment, but when a few 
weeks had passed, and her fears had somewhat 
subsided, she began to suggest slight modifications 
of the prescribed rules. 

' It was all very well at first,^ said she to Mrs. 
Randolph one day when they were discussing the 
case, 'and physicians, of course, w/uM speak 
strongly; but I certainly shall use my own judg- 
ment, and not allow Sophia to continue in such 
complete inaction.^' 

' Is she tired of it herself?' inquired Mra Ran- 
dolph. 

' No ! there is the evil. From the first she has 
been very much inclined to give way, instead of 
doing her utmost to struggle against poorly feel- 
ings; and now she really seems to care for no 
earthly thing but lying quiet' 

* Do not you think that that is in itself an indi- 
cation that quiet is the one thing which her 
system requires?* 

'C&rtdinly not! my dear Mrs. Randolph. I 
cannot admit that what we shoiild like, is any indi- 
cation of what we ought to have. Rather the 
contrary; — I think that dislike to exertion, fanci- 
fulness about noise, &c., which she exhibits, are 
temptations arising from our depraved nature, and 
requiring to be mortified and resisted, not en- 
couraged.' 
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Mr& Bandolph thought it best, under the drciim- 
stanoes, not to dispute these propositions; she 
therefore simply observed, that as it was a point of 
great delicacy to determine how far the symptoms 
of physical debility are influenced by moral causes, 
it is wisest and safest to rely on intelligent medical 
opinion. 

*0h! as to that,' rejoined Mra Pembroke, *I 
am not so sore that Dr. Smith was right about the 
case. I had a letter the other day from an inti- 
mate friend of mine, who had a daughter by all 
accounts very much in the same state as Sophia, 
and she tells me that a very clever man who saw 
her told them that every thing depended upon her 
being roused. His advice was followed, and she 
got welL' 

' The cases/ replied Mrs. Randolph, * though ap- 
parently similar, might, in reality, have been very 
different, or they might have been in different 
stage& There is a time, doubtless, though I should 
be sorry to take upon me to determine when 
that time has commenced, when the system has 
actually recovered its energies, and yet, from long 
habit, the patient is unconscious of the fact.' 

* Yes, and I am very much mistaken if that is 
not the case with Sophy. I am convinced that 
she could do much more than she does, if she were 
to rouse herself.' 

* Perhaps she might, under some excessive stimu- 
lus; but the question is, woidd she be the better 
for it in the end ? Would not a mischievous re- 
action follow ? We all know that by running, we 
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can reach a given point quicker than by walking; 
but as afterwards we must take time to recover 
our breath, the time really gained on the whole, if 
we have a long distance to go, is very trifling/ 

'Oh! but I am sure" Sophy is much stronger 
than she thinks, or than any one thinks her. And 
one reason why I have said all this to you, my dear 
Mrs. Randolph, is this. Sophy has taken a great 
fancy to your Agnes, and is, I know, looking for- 
ward to seeing her now and then. Now Miss 
Bandolph, who has been so long an invalid herself, 
and who is so admirably cheerM and patient, will 
be just the person to do Sophy good, and I hope 
she will take opportunities of suggesting to her that 
it is really a duty not to give way to iUness, but to 
exert herself as much as possible, lest she should 
fall into confirmed valetudinarian habits, which 
would render her life a burden to herself and 
others. She will take any remark of that kind 
from Miss Randolph so much better than from 
her sister or from me ; and really I am so much 
occupied just now about Augusta^s marriage, that 
I cannot devote as much time to Sophia as I might 
wish. On that account, too, I am obliged to allow 
her to be a great deal in her own room, which I am 
persuaded is very bad for her, though I fancy she 
prefers it. When this bustle is over, I shall insist 
upon her being more in the family.' 

Mrs. Randolph promised that Agnes should do 
all in her power to be of service to Miss Pembroke, 
and Mrs. Pembroke took her leave. 

'I am afraid,' said Agnes, afterwards, when 
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she and her mamma were talking over the task im- 
posed upon her, ' that Mrs. Pembroke has hit upon 
a bad auxiliary to her rousing plan! I often think 
I owe the comparative health and ease which I 
now enjoy to your judicious kindness in never 
allowing me to go beyond my straigth in anything, 
and my cheerfulness is partly owing to the cease- 
less efforts you and dear papa made, to give me all 
needful variety without tempting me to undue 
exertion-' 

* I did but act imder orders, my dear,' said Mrs. 
Randolph; * there was nothing about which Dr. 
Wilson was more urgent than in recommending 
me to follow, instead of attempting to force, nature.' 

' And then how foolish it seems to me, mamma, 
to talk to persons about rousing themselves. It 
seems to me that if one is quite sure on medical 
grounds, not on one's own fancies, that the time is 
come when a person might take some exercise, 
employ the hands or head more, or whatever it is, 
with safety and advantage, and yet they feel averse 
to it, the way is not to talk to them about rousing, 
but to wile them on by some inducement to do it 
unconsciously. But here comes Helen; let us ask 
her what she knows of this case of poor Sophy 
Pembroke.' 

* I most truly pity that poor girl,' said Helen, 
when Mrs. Pembroke's remarks had been re- 
peated to her. ' I believe she has been for years 
struggling with feelings which she has kept to her- 
self I know,' for she told me, that Dr. Smith said 
it was a case of entire prostration of the nervous 
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system, and that it would take a long time for this 
to recover itself. She has seemed a little more 
comfortable since they came from town, because 
she has been allowed to be quiet, and keep jup 
stairs.' 

'What sort of a person was she before her 
ilhiess V 

'A gentle, amiable, thoughtful girl, and as it 
appeared to me truly in earnest about religion. 
She never missed a religious service or meeting if 
she could help it ; and her chief, if not her only 
reading, was of a serious character. She greatly 
felt Mr. Seymour's leaving, I think. I have often 
wondered whether she is happy in her mind, but 
Mrs. Pembroke has seemed to avoid leaving us 
together of late. I am very glad she has proposed 
your visiting her.'' 

Agnes was not long in calling oh Miss Pembroke. 
Her father had, on their coming to Milnwood, 
provided for his daughter a wheeled chair, in which 
she could move about with less trouble than in a 
carriage, and with the assistance of a servant she 
easily reached the invalid's room. The counte- 
nance of Sophia Pembroke flushed with pleasure 
when she saw her. They had met once before for 
a short time, when Agnes had gone with her 
mother, and though little had been spoken, Sophy 
had read sympathy in the visitor's looks. It was 
not long before she was drawn out to speak freely 
of herself Agnes had observed that she was not 
lying in a very comfortable posture, and had pro- 
posed a fresh adjustment of the pillows. 
H 3 
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' I have been walking about the room/ she said. 
* Mamma wishes me to do so a little every day, but I 
became so giddy and faint that I lay down, I believe, 
anyhow.' 

* Why did you not ring for some one to put you 
comfortable?' said. Agnes. 

' Oh, I do not want to give more trouble than I 
can help. I wish I were not obliged to be so idle 
and so helplesa It would be better, I know, if I 
were down stairs with the rest But you have no 
idea, Miss Randolph, what I suffer if there is much 
talking or movement in the room. My head is so 
bad at times." 

Agnes looked at the flush which overspread the 
thin, wasted cheeks, and at the nervous motion of 
the hands as she thus spoke, and had a very good 
idea of what her sufferings must be. 

* You see,' she continued, * just now there is a 
good deal going on about Augusta's wedding, which 
all makes it worse for me.' 

' *You have some one with you, generally, I 
suppose V said Agnes. 

Jemima, our maid, sits with me most of the day. 
She is busy working at Augusta's dresses now, and 
to-day she has a dressmaker helping her. They 
were both here a little while ago, but I could not 
bear their talking and planning their work, and so 
I begged them to take their things into Augusta's 
room, as my sister is out with mamma/ 

*I can easily imagine,' said Agnes, 'that any 
talking or discussing is at times more than you can 
bear. I hope you will tell me if I tire you.' 
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* Oh no, my dear Miss Randolph, I like to have 
you here, of all things; but the talking about 
dresses, and carriages, and worldly things, is what 
is so painful to me. It seems so unsuitable to one 
in my situation.' 

'Do you know," said Agnes, 'that when my 
sister, Caroline Hargreave, was married, I used to 
like to have them come and tell me all the little 
arrangements. They were very kind, and took 
care not to tire me too much.' 

* Were you very ill V 

* Not worse than I had been for some time past; 
but not near so well as I am now.' 

' Not so ill as to think you should die f asked 
Sophy. 

' No ; but if I had been, I think I should still 
have wished to know all that my dear sister was 
likely to have and to do when I should be gone.' 

' Ah ! but then you are so good, Miss Randolph. 
You know that you are safe. But I — I am so 
different' 

' How, different, my dear X asked Agnes, sooth- 
ingly. 

' Do you know,' she answered, without heeding 
the question, ' I feel that I shall not get well, — ^that 
I may not live long. Mamma, I know, thinks diffe- 
rently. But I have that within which convinces 
me I am right ; and, Miss Randolph, I feel that I 
have a great work to do — I am not prepared for 
death — I am not safe — ^and how can I bear to turn 
my thoughts to the vanities of earth V 

She turned her large eyes beseechingly on 
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Agnes, who regarded her with a look of thoughtful 
compassioii. 

* What do you consider necessary to insure our 
safety, dear V 

* Oh, to have an interest in Christ, to be recon- 
ciled to God by the blood of His Son. I had a 
letter from Mr. Seymour only a few days ago, and 
he put these questions to me : ' Do you feel that 
you have an interest in Christ ? — ^that you are recon- 
ciled to God through the death of His Son f I 
have thought and prayed again and again, but I 
have never been able to get a comfortable assurance 
that I do belong to Christ, that I am a child of 
God/ 

' Nor could I, I am sure,' said Ag^^^, ' ever feel 
such a persuasion, if I thought the being interested 
in Christ depended on anything in ourselves. That 
would be dreadful/ 

' I do not mean, of course,' said Sophia, ' that it 
depends on ourselves really ; it is the work of the 
Spirit, of course.' 

* But I should be very sorry to think it depended 
on any feeling, or state of mind — ^anything, in short, 
which distinguishes one from another. I never 
could be sure at aU times that I had this qualifica- 
tion, whatever it might be. It is my comfort to 
think that an interest in Christ depends upon 
God's unspeakable gift of Him to the whole 
human race, that every human being has an 
interest in Christ, if he will but claim it; that 
whosoever will may take of the water of life freely/ 

^ It does seem very easy and simple, certainly, 
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when one reads that verse ; bu^ then there are so 
many ways of deceiving oneself — ^it is so difficult 
to know if one is in earnest — ^if one has a true faith. 
There must be, you know, difficulties, or else we 
should not be told to strive to enter in at the 
strait gate, and warned that many will seek to 
enter in, and not be able. And again: 'Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it' Is it reasonable 
to fear lest I may not be one of those few V 

* But my dear Miss Pembroke — ' 

* Do call me ' Sophy,' please. I am not Miss 
Pembroke ; and it sounds so formal.' 

* Well, then, dear Sophy,' said Agnes, smiling, 
* if you will give me that privilege — ^those words 
never could be meant to drive away really earnest, 
humble persons. If we only consider how many 
there were who surrounded our Lord, who had 
totally mistaken notions about His kingdom, and 
who would have cared very little about it, if they 
had understood what it was, we shall see why He 
said, ' Not every one that saith imto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in Heaven.' Even now these cautions are needful, 
because there are a great many persons whose 
notion of salvation is, that it is a means of being 
safe at last; saved, in fact, from some sort of physi- 
cal suffering, and made happy in some way which 
they do not very well understand. Now many will 
seek to enter in and not be able, because they have 
really been seeking all the while for the wrong thing, 
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and not at all caring for the right, which is tlie 
transformation of their souls into Christ's image 
through His daily teaching. But I am afraid you 
will be exhausted. Do let me get you something, 
and then I think I had better leave you.' 

' Oh, no ! pray do not leave me. I may not have 
such a good opportunity of talking with you again 
for some time. If you could just get me that 
bottle, it is time for me to take my medicine.' 

Agnes administered it to her, and after a few 
minutes' rest, said, 

' Do you never read anything but religious books, 
dear? I see all these are of that character.' 

*0h! no; how dare I waste the precious time 
which remains to make my calling and election 
sure?' 

* Dear papa would never let me confine my read- 
ing to works of a directly religious character,' said 
Agnes. ' He said that when the mind, especially 
in illness, is too much occupied with one set of 
thoughts, the judgment becomes distorted and the 
feelings diseased. I think one can maintain com- 
munion with one's Saviour without being always 
occupied in reading about Him.' 

' Sometimes,' said Sophy, * I do fancy that books 
worry and confuse me, and fill my mind with pain- 
ful images. I could not sleep a few nights ago for 
thinking of something dreadful I read of the suffer- 
ings of Halyburton, in the accoimt of his death-bed.' 

* I am sure, my love, you ought not to read 
such thinga' 

* But how do I know what I may have to suffer 
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myself, even here, and then hereafter, if I miss of 
salvation?' 

* Dearest Sophy, if you could but feel what is 
expressed in those sweet lines, — 

Father, I know that all my life 

Is portioned out for me, 
And the changes that will surely come 

I do not fear to see. 

I wish I could fix in your mind that God is our 
Father — * the Father of all mankind, not only of a 
few selected ones, — ^that He is seeking to reclaim 
His children to Himself — ^that to this end He has 
given to His Blessed Son, our Elder Brother, all 
power in heaven and earth to make us what we 
ought to be — like His own blessed and glorious and 
perfect self/* You seem somehow to have reversed 
this order, and instead of feeling that it was the will 
of our Father that His Son should save us, and that 
it is the will of the Son, our Elder Brother, to bring 
us back to His Father ; you seem to think that a great 
deal is necessary on our part to induce the Saviour 
to receive us, and that a gi-eat deal had to be done 
on His part to induce His Father to have pity on 
us. Is not this something your view?' 

* Perhaps it is. I have always been taught it is 
only a few — a little flock comparatively, who belong 
to Christ, and have any right to expect a share in 
His salvation; and there are a great many tests in 
religious books by which we must try ourselves so 
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aa to aacertain whether we belong to that happy 
number — ^whether we are indeed God's children*' 

^ I see/ said Agnes, ^ that where you and I differ 
is in this, — that you think there are none who are 
the children of God except those who are really 
reaping the full benefit of their relationship. But 
the Prodigal Son was a son stilly even whilst he 
was straying, lost and dead to all a child's privi- 



*' I wish I could think that was true/ said Sophy, 
' for I always feel a great strangeness and awe of 
going to God I think I should feel this even if I 
could make up my mind that my soul was safe. 
It seems so awful to think of His justice^ and of the 
great numbers of people who are lost' 

* I am sure I should feel the same kind of terror 
if I thought as you do,' said Agnes; * but I believe 
that God is not willing that any should perish, and 
I cannot think that auy will, except those who 
finally refuse to let Him save them/ 

' Oh! but Miss Randolph, that cannot be; think 
of the heathen, and the numbers who, even in our 
own country, have never had any opportunity of 
hearing about Christ/ 

' I can leave them all in His hands who is the 
Saviour of all men. We have no right to pro- 
nounce on their state as if we knew everything 
about it. If we thoroughly believe that He loves 
us, and will make us perfectly holy and happy — if 
we will but give ourselves up to Him, we shall have 
less difficulty in believing that He will do all for 
the rest of the world that we can expect from Infi- 
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nite love. There are two things, certainly, which 
we know He will not do, because He cannot. He 
wiU not make men happy whilst they are enemies 
to Him and to one another, and He will not make 
them holy and loving by destroying their will, for 
then there would be no holiness in the case, — they 
would be no longer voluntary creaturea But these 
are deep subjects, not fit for an invalid.^ 

* Oh, I think about them constantly, therefore I 
may as well talk about them, and get my mind 
satisfied. Who knows how near I may be to the 
solution of these questions?' 

'And you will find the reality infinitely more 
blessed than anything we can imagine. But I 
must go now, dear Sophy. Do, there's a dear girl, 
try to think of God as a Father, such a Father as 
that in the Parable of the Prodigal — no — better 
than that, for He sent His Son to seek the wan- 
derer and bring him back. You cannot think what 
a comfort I have found it when I have been so 
weak I hardly knew when I was sinking to sleep 
Whether I should wake in this world — ^what a com- 
fort, I say, it has been to me to feel that my Father 
would take care of me. He knows what is wanting 
in us, and He will supply it But I hear footsteps 
— one kiss.' 

This had just been given when Mrs. Pembroke 
and her eldest daughter entered. 

* I thought I should find you here, Miss Ran- 
dolph, for I saw your chair at the door. Well, how do 
you find Sophy? But you can hardly judge, seeing 
her almost for the first time.' 
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'I declare/ Baid Mias Pembroke, a tall and 
fetsbionably dressed young woman, who had thrown 
herself into a lounging chair as soon as she had got 
fairly into the room, ^ I think Sophy looks decidedly 
better; a little fresh society has done her good. 
I often think she shuts herself up too much alone/ 

' I am afraid/ said Agnes, ' she is a little over- 
tired and feverish now' (the cheeks of the poor 
invalid girl had flushed crimson on the entrance of 
the others, and the attitude of quiet repose was ex- 
changed for a nervous restlessness) ; — ' I am afraid I 
have made a longer visit than my prudent mamma 
would have sanctioned' 

* Ob, no,' said Sophy, * I have been so glad to 
have you. Thank you very much for staying/ 

* Well, at any rate I muet go now,' said Agnes; 
and squeezing her hand, she took the arm which 
Mra Pembroke offered to lead her out of the room. 

* Well, what do you think of her?' said Mrs. Pem- 
broke, as soon as they were outside. 

' She seems very weak.' 

' Oh, yes, she is weak, certainly, and so would 
any one kept up in a sick room and taking so 
little food. I often press upon her the necessity of 
taking more nourishment; and I wish I had asked 
you to hint that to her as a duty/ 

' She has not much appetite, I suppose?' 

^No; nor can she have, until she takes more 
exercise.' 

'And for that she does not appear to have 
strength/ 

' Oh ! but there is a good deal nervous in all that 
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She fancies she has no strength. But it is a proof 
to me, by the way in which she has appeared to 
enjoy your visit, how much her complaint is on the 
nerves. If it had been any ordinary visitor, any 
one she did not care about, she would have seemed 
ready to die with exhaustioiL^ 

' I hope she will rest now,' said Agnes, anxiously. 
^ I am afraid she is exhausted, — I am afraid I staid 
too long. If you admit me again, I will be more 
firm about leaving. Do persuade her to rest now.' 

^ Oh, yes, we wiU take care of her,' said Mrs. 
Pembroke, smiling at Agnes' urgency. * Augusta 
is with her, and she will make her be quiet.' 

Augusta^ however, stayed with her sister only to 
talk about what she had been doing in her shop- 
ping, to exhibit her different purchases, and 
discuss patterns and fashions till the dressing-bell 
called her away, and left the nervous, harassed 
invalid to comparative quiet. 

When Mrs Pembroke found her daughter feverish 
and restless in the evening, she added to her dis- 
tress by blaming Miss Randolph for staying too 
long, and Sophy for talking too much. 



/ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SEQUEL. 

Come awaj, for life and thought 
Here no longer dwell. 

But in a ciiy glorious — 
A great and distant city — ^have bought 
A mansion incorruptible ; 

Would they could have stayed ¥dth us ! 
Tennyson. 

AGNES sent to Hanbury Place the next morn- 
ing to inquire after Sophia. The answer was, 
that she had had a bad night, and was very poorly. 
The bulletin of the next two days was equally 
unfavourable ; and as Agnes herself was not very 
well, and not equal to going out, on the uncertainty 
of seeing the object of her visit, Mra Randolph deter- 
mined to go herself She was admitted to see her, 
and found her lying on a couch in one of the 
sitting rooms. She was shocked at her wasted 
appearance and evident weakness, and wondered 
how Mrs. Pembroke could shut her eyes to the 
urgency of the case. 

* We have moved Sophy down stairs this after- 
noon," said Mrs. Pembroke. ' She was very unwilling 
to make the eflfort, but I thought it desirable that 
her room should have a thorough airing.' 
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* If the room is ready now/ said Sophy, in a faint 
voice, * I should be so glad to go up again. I am 
very tired.' 

Mrs. Pembroke rang to inquire. The room would 
be ready in about half an hour. 

*0h, that will do very well," said Mrs. Pem- 
broke. ' You are much better here. I told the 
servants that you would not want to go up again 
till nearly the evening, so they have not hurried. 
Do not you think, Mrs. Eandolph, that it is much 
better for her to be in a fresher atmosphere as long 
as possible f 

* I think we must be guided in general by the 
feelings of the patient on these points,' said Mrs. 
Randolph, who observed that Sophy was nearly 
fainting. She bent over the invalid, and repeated 
to her the messages which Agnes had sent 

Sophy opened her eyes and smiled faintly. 'Tell 
her I have thought a great deal about what she 
told me. It has been a comfort to me.' 

Mrs. Pembroke talked on about general sub- 
jects. Mra Eandolph kept her eye on the invalid, 
till, after an interval of not less than an hour, the 
welcome news arrived that Miss Sophia's room was 
ready. She was carried up stairs, but on reaching 
her room had an alarming hysterical attack, in the 
midst of which, fortunately, the medical attendant 
arrived. On seeing her, and hearing the circum- 
stances which had led to the attack, he seemed 
annoyed, and gave strict injimctions that she 
should not leave her room without his sanction. 
Mrs. Randolph and he left the house together, and 
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she took the opportunity of asking him a few 
questions relative to his patient. 

*Tis a bad case/ said he. *In any circum- 
stances her state would be serious ; but here the 
difficulties are tenfold increased by false ideas of 
nursing/ 

'I dare say/ said Mrs. Randolph, Hhis is not 
an imfrequent occurrence in your experienced 

* Oh, by no means. I am continually encounter- 
ing difficulties in one shape or other, from the 
prejudices and mismanagement of those entrusted 
with the health of others. Sometimes I meet with 
young persons at school, or in famihes, where very 
strict plans are enforced, who, I am convinced, have 
their minds overburdened, or their bodies over- 
fatigued ; and who, perhaps, are kept on the con- 
stant stretch to escape blame and come up to the 
requirements made upon them. Well, I venture to 
hint this, and to warn against the impending evU, 
and directly the instructress or the mother lays the 
blame upon some recreation which has inconve- 
niently crowded the next day with extra work, and 
proposes to abridge that, by way of reUeving the 
sufferer, as if all work to the young, or, indeed, to 
the old, did not imperatively call for a propor- 
tionate amount of relaxation — the more work, the 
more play." 

* 'And that expedient of depriving young per- 
sons of some pleasure, as a kind of penalty for 
feeling unwell, has the further bad effect of 
tempting them to conceal as much as possible 
every feeling of weariness or indisposition, lest 
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they should bring upon themselves exclusion from 
every enjoyment. It keeps them from complaining 
till they are actually ill/ 

'That is sometimes the object, I fancy/ said 
Mr. Bichards. * Well/ smiling, * it makes work for 
the doctor. But to return to Miss Sophia. Mrs. 
Pembroke told me yesterday that she was particu- 
larly anxious to have Miss Sophia better by the 
time when the wedding is to take place. But I 
told her that she must on no account .have any 
share in the festivities ; for I could not answer for 
the consequences.^ 

* Do you think she could bear removal to our 
house X asked Mra Kandolph. * If she coidd, and 
Mrs. Pembroke would consent, I think she would 
be very much better for being quite out of the 
bustle and excitement.^ 

* Indeed she would/ said the surgeon, ' and your 
nursing, my dear madam, would be the very thing 
for her. I don't believe that the removal to that 
short distance would fatigue or excite her half as 
much as twenty things she is meeting with daily 
at home.' 

' Well, then, I will make the proposal, and shall 
trust to you to assist in carrying it into effect.' 

Mrs. Pembroke readily gave her consent to what 
she acknowledged as a very kind and considerate 
arrangement on the part of Mrs. RandolpL It 
was indeed a relief to her to have her invalid 
daughter taken off her hands at a time when they 
were so full of business. The joy and gratitude of 
Sophy herself were great ; and in the commence- 
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meat of the next week, under the personal super- 
intendence of Mr Bichards, she wa« safely and 
quietly transferred to the room prepared for her at 
the Orange 

At first, Mr& Randolph kept her charge in strict 
seclusion, allowing only occasional glimpses, even 
to Agne& But when Sophy rallied a little from 
her extreme prostration, she was allowed to con- 
verse, not only with Agnes, but also with Dr. 
BandolpL She wa0 soon won to confide to him 
her mental anxieties, and gratefully received from 
him advice and instruction. The manner in which 
Agnes, in that first interview, had dwelt on God's 
relation to us a« otur Father, had made a deep 
impression upon her, and she recurred to it 
frequently when talking to Dr. Bandolph. 

^ It seems such a delightful idea,' she said; 'but 

is it not too good to be true ? I always thought 

we had no right to look upon Gk>d as a Father 

till we were quite sure that we were believers in 

•Christ' 

* But the act of faith in Christ does not make 
Ood our Father, because it is a return to Him as 
auchf a sa}ring, ' I will arise and go to my Father,' 
&c. The work of Christ did not purchase or 
procure God's fatherly concern for us, it only 
made a way in which it could be safely mani- 
fested. God is our Father by creation. St Paul 
sho^s this when he quotes with approbation the 
words, ' For we are also His ofispring,' and argues 
upon it, * Forasmuch, then, as we are the ofibpring 
ofGod,'&c/ 
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' I thought the relation to Qod as a Father was 
lost at the Fall' 

* It might indeed have been lost but for the 
redemption of Christ But when He took our 
nature, and thus united our race to himself that 
forfeiture was reversed ; and every where we hear 
our Lord representing God as a Father. But 
we may be the children of God, in this wide 
sense, and yet may be living estranged from Him, 
neither knowing nor caring about the relation ; and 
it is therefore only when we come to Christ, and 
are consecrated to Him, that we are consciously 
admitted into God's family/ 

*I hope — I think — I trust I have come to 
Christ,' said Sophy, hesitatingly. 

'Surely, my dear, that is a thing as easily 
ascertained as any other act of the mind. Tou 
must know whether you do habitually open your 
heart to him, and seek his forgiveness and help/ 

' But then there seem to be so many ways of 
deceiving oneself, else why in such books as Meade's 
Almost Christian, for instance, are there so many 
and such difficult tests by which we are to try 
whether our faith is of the right sortf 

' Those books may have their use, and especially 
to those who have to be the guides of others; 
though, in my opinion, they are very likely to nip 
religion in the bud, by directing upon it the cold 
blasts of suspicion. But, at any rate, they are 
almost as imfit for the study of a young and in- 
experienced Christian, or for any one of a tender 
and scrupulous spirit, as medical books, fiill of 
I 
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the marks of disease, for the study of a nervous 
invalid. Depend upon it, if onr heart oond^on 
OS not for consdous inanoerity, we may have con- 
fidence towards God. Can yon suppose that He 
who, in the days of his flesh, so bore with the 
worldly views, the low motives, the prejudices, and 
the wrong spirit of his disciples, who discerned an 
honest heart imder all, who led them on, step by 
step, and never discarded any but the traitor who 
sold Him — do yon suppose that this same Saviour 
is now on the watch to detect every imperfection, 
and to make it — ^if we may dare so to speak — a 
pretext for disappointing ns in our hope X 

^ Oh no ! that seems too dreadful' 

* Well, but you really treat Him as if he were an 
High Priest who could not be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. But at the bottom of 
this distrust of Christ, there is distrust of Cod as a 
Father, a conception of him rather as a stem 
creditor, a severe and misympathisdng judge. And 
these notions, if I mistake not, are at the root 
of a great deal of the superstition of the past and 
of the present First, God is looked upon as in 
some sense the adversary of man, and Christ as 
a patron who is to shield us fi-om his wrath. Then 
Christ himself, his human nature being a little 
thrown into the shade, becomes in the mind too 
much identified with God to be alone trusted, 
and recourse is had to some more merdftd and 
more sympathizing being to intercede with Him. 
And here come in Mariolatiy and the worship 
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of the saints. Where education is against this, the 
soul still looks about for something to warrant 
trust in Christ, and either takes up with something 
external, as the Church — ^the Sacraments — or with 
some peculiar internal experience, and intrenches 
itself in that And so it will ever be tUl we can 
fix in our minds that (Jod is rather seeking us than 
we Him, and that in the will to save us, Christ and 
He are One.' 

* But," said Sophy, * if God loves all men, aud 
would have all to be saved, it does seem to me 
so mysterious why such numbers should never 
have any opportunity of coming to the knowledge 
of the truth. And then that awful chapter, the 
ninth of Romans, seems to go against salvation 
being intended for all.^ 

* That chapter and the two subsequent ones,' said 
Dr. Randolph, * were not designed to give a com- 
plete view of God's purposes towards mankind, but 
only of one visible development of his kingdom 
upon earth — the transference, namely, of that 
kingdom from the Jews to the Gentilea The Jews 
thought they had an inalienable right to it St. 
Paul proves to them that it neither went by heredi- 
tary descent nor could bfe earned by their legal and 
formal righteousness. But instead of coming to the 
conclusion that God's love had something narrow 
and limited, the Apostle sums up with rapturous 
adoration of the wisdom which, through mysterious 
and apparently contradictory dispensations, had 
worked for the salvation of all. You will see this 

I 2 
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if you look at the 32iid and following vereea* As 
to your difficulty about so many nations being left 
without the light of truth, it may be that (Jod has 
not seen fit to tell us how He will deal with them, 
lest we should make His purposes an excuse for our 
slothfulness ; but imtil we know all the secrets of 
the future, we need not, I think, look on their case 
as an exception to His goodness to alL It is to 
those who have the Gospel and yet neglect it that 
the awful warnings of the Scriptures apply/ 

* But do you think, then, that any will be saved 
without Christ?' 

* No, certainly ; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved; but I am not so sure that those who never 
had an opportunity of knowing Him here will 
never have one hereafter. But these are things 
which we do best to leave in the obscurity in which 
the Scriptures leave them, and, except to ease 
your mind of a difficulty, I would not touch on 
them/ 

* It would be a great relief,' said Sophy, after a 
pause, * to feel that I need not be thinking so much 
about myself — ^to believe that God really would 
save me without my continually doubting about it 
But I should be afraid of growing careless/ 

' That would not be the result if you felt that 
salvation was something immediate, not future, and 



* See Neander's admirable remarks on this chapter in his 
History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church 
in the Times of the Apostles. 
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if you set yourself to root out everything eviL 
Christ's work is not merely to save us froxa future 
misery, but from the misery of unholy and unlovely 
passions here — ^not merely to give us Heaven here- 
after, but the heaven of likeness to Himself here. 
And whilst you are faithfully employed in co- 
operating with Him thus, you will not need to be 
asking every hour, ' Am I His or am I not?' Yon 
will feel sure that He will not disown you for 
fjEj^ilures and deficiencies so long as you cling to Him 
in desire and affection. One of the worst restilts of 
that excessive self-analysis is that the very feelings 
we seek to cultivate take flight before it. Tt is 
something with the soul as it is with the body. He 
who is always feeling his own pulse, watching his 
own symptoms, is likely to end in being ill in 
reality.' 

Sophia Pembroke remained three weeks at the 
Grange. At the end of that time the marriage of 
her sister took place. After that was over, and a 
week had been allowed for the complimentary 
visits of the neighbourhood, Mrs. Pembroke became 
anxious for her daughter to return^ She had im- 
proved so much under the management of Mra 
Randolph and in the quiet cheerful atmosphere of 
the Grange, that she was thought well enough to 
go with her mother to Pembroke Hall. Her 
brother and his wife had been staying at Hanbury 
Place for the wedding, and were now going to return 
home, and they had pressed Mrs. Pembroke to 
spend some weeks with them, and also to bring 
Sophia for the benefit of another change. Sophy 
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would much have preferred remaining at Milnwood. 
She had a nervous dread of any change; and Mrs. 
Randolph, who was convinced the little strength 
she had gained would not bear much trial, would 
willingly have kept her, but Mrs. Pembroke seemed 
bent on her point. She especially urged that she 
herself should be with her at Pembroke Hall, and 
should now be able to nurse her. Mrs. Randolph 
felt by no means satisfied that this would add to 
the safety of the measure. She suspected that the 
invalid would fare better if left entirely to the care 
of Mrs. Arthur Pembroke, who seemed a gentle 
and considerate person, not at all in love with the 
rousing plan. However, there was nothing to be 
said, and Mra Randolph contented herself with 
stipulating that Sophy should remain with them 
till the very day of departure, to avoid the excite- 
ment of two removals, and be taken up at the 
Grange. As Pembroke Hall was distant only seven 
miles, and they were to go in Mrs. Pembroke's car- 
riage, it was hoped that the removal might be 
effected without much fatigue. 

The last evening of Sophy's stay at the Grange 
was spent in quiet conversation with her friends, 
amongst whom Helen made one. The sick girl 
seemed full of solemn, grateful, and tender feelings. 
After going over many of the subjects on which she 
had previously talked with Dr. Randolph or Agnes, 
she said, 

* T hope, if I were to be worse again, I should 
never feel the same alarm and anxiety that I 
have felt before; but there is one thing which often 
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comes into my thoughts when I lie awake in the 
night' 

' What is thatr said Dr. Randolph. 

' Why/ she said, ' it is the thought of what is our 
state immediately after death, before the resurrec- 
tion of the body. It does seem such a strange and 
awful thing to be only a spirit— one can form no 
idea of such an existence. I know there are some 
people who think the soul sleeps — ^is unconscious 
till the morning of the resurrection. It seems to 
me a very uncomfortable idea. It is not your 
opinion, sir, I believe, from many things I have 
heard you sayf 

* No, certainly it is not,' said Dr. Randolph. * It 
would seem to me a strange waste of existence for 
such a one as St Paul, for instance, to have been 
removed from his useful labours on earth to be in 
an unconscious state for thousands of years.' 

' Oh ! indeed it would.' 

* There is nothing, I think, in the Scriptures,' re- 
sumed Dr. Randolph, ^ to countenance such a notion, 
except the frequent use of the term 'sleep,' as 
applied to the dead in Christ; but this term ap- 
pears to me to be used by the apostles to mark 
more strongly the temporary character of their 
removal from earth, and, perhaps also, the contrast 
between their state and the perishing spoken of in 
I Cor. XV. 18, — * Then they which have fallen asleep 
in Christ have perishec^' — the state of hopeless 
destruction. It is, I believe, now generally allowed 
by the best writers that even the Apostles partook 
of the impression, which we know to have prevailed 
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in the eaxly Church, namely, that the end of the 
world was very near at hand. Even St. Paul writes 
in the Ist Epistle to the Thessalonians as if it 
might be expected in that generation. This would 
make him think it less necessary to dwell upon the 
interval between death and the resurrection, which 
he expected would be short But in his later 
Epistles, when further revelations or his own obser- 
vations convinced him that the coming of Christ 
was not so near, he dwelk^with more interest on the 
intermediate state, and expresses a desire to depart 
and be with Christ * And how could,' as Neander 
says, ' a man of such fiery zeal, full of activity for 
God, prefer a state of sleep or a dreamy, shadowy 
life, to a life such as he led, contending earnestly 
for the kingdom of Godf * 

' It is that shadowy life which is to me so uncom- 
fortable to think of,' said Sophy. 

' Well, my dear,' said Dr. Randolph, ' St Paul 
seems to have had the same feeling, for he says, 
* not that we would be imclothed, but clothed upon, 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life.' 
What those expressions mean we cannot fully un- 
derstand; but, in the 15th of 1st Corinthians, the 
Apostle intimates that the body which shall be 
raided is not that corruptible body which is buried, 
but the germ of being which expands into a 
spiritual body; and it may be that that may begin 
its growth immediately after death, and be only 
perfected in glory at the general Resurrection. 

' In the absence of very clear and distinct state- 
ments in God's word, one may, I think, derive assis- 
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tance from the analogy of God's works and dealings, 
and from them I should infer that every successive 
stage of existence will be an advance upon the pre- 
ceding, and that, therefore, when this flesh and 
blood, which St Paid says cannot inherit the 
kingdom of Gk)d — ^when this mortal garment falls 
from us, we shall enter on a higher and moretr ue 
life, the spirit expressing itself in a form invisible 
indeed to mortal eyes, but recognisable loy spiritual 
apprehensiona But after all, these are points be- 
yond our power of deciding ; we must leave them 
with our Father. The great comfort is, that 
whether we wake or sleep, we shall live together 
with Him. For to this end Christ both died, and 
rose, and revived, that He might be the Lord both 
of the dead and the living." 

They were silent for some time. Sophy's eyes 
were fixed on the boughs of a magnificent chesnut- 
tree, visible from the window. This tree, which 
stood in the churchyard, and round which the graves 
of many of the villagers were clustered, was now in 
full flower, for it was the month of May. A bright 
star was just rising above it. 

'What are you looking at so earnestly, dear 
Sophy?' whispered Agnes, as Dr. Randolph rose 
from his seat to welcome Mr. Hargreave, who had 
just come in to say good bye to the invalid. 

' I am looking at the chesnut-tree, dear,' whis- 
pered Sophy, in return. ' I shall always asso- 
ciate it in my mind with this dear room and the 
blessed truths I have heard in it' 

After a little more conversation, Mrs. Randolph 
T 3 
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hastened her charge to bed. The next day she 
journeyed to Pembroke Hall. 

It was not more than a week after Sophy's de- 
parture that Dr. Randolph came into the sitting- 
room, shortly after breakfast, with a note in his 
hand. 

' I have bad news for you, I am sorry to say,^ 
said he to Mrs. Randolph. * Here is Mr. Pem- 
broke's servant come over with this note, the pur- 
port of which (it is from Mrs. Arthur Pembroke) 
is to say that poor Sophy is very ill, and has 
expressed a wish to see me.^ 

*0h, do go, papa!' exclaimed Agnes, earnestly, 
*and could I — or mamma?' 

' I think it will be best for me to go alone ; for 
from the tenour of the note, and from what I can 
learn from the servant, there is no time to be lost. 

The facts of the case were these: Sophy had 
been out one day for a drive with her mother in an 
open carriage — ^a cold east wind had been in their 
faces returning — the invalid had taken cold, and in- 
flammation had come on. The extent of the danger 
had not been perceived till the day before that on 
which the tidings had arrived at Milnwood, but a 
physician from London had then seen her and given 
a very unfavourable opinion. Mrs* Arthur Pem- 
broke, finding that her mind ran much upon her 
friends at the Grange, kindly determined to send 
over early in the morning, and to request Dr. 
Randolph, if possible, to come. 

He found the case even worse than he had ex- 
pected, though Mra Pembroke was still convinced 
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the attack would pass over, and that her daughter 
would recover. She assured him Sophy was some- 
thing better, took him up stairs, and, though with 
evident reluctance, left him with her. Her coun- 
tenance lighted up with joy when he approached, 
and she held his hand for some time without 
speaking. 

* I was afraid I should not see you again,' she 
said, after awhile. ' I shall not be here long.' 

* You do not now feel alarm at the prospects he 
said. 

'Oh, no; I feel that God is love — ^that He is 
our Father. Though I am sinful — ^unworthy — 
Christ is worthy.' 

' You will soon know what good things God hath 
prepared for them that love Him. Have you any 
of that shrinking from a change of state that you 
spoke of?* 

' No; I feel that I am in a Father's hand. I am 
not afraid of anything that can happen to me.' 

* That is right; we may well trust Him. This is 
Life Eternal, to know Him, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. Whether we 
wake or sleep, we shall live together with Him.' 

* I remember,' said Sophy, * that last conversa- 
tion. Give Agnes my deai* love, and tell her I 
have often thought of the cheanut-tree, — she will 
know what I mean. Ah ! how thankful I am that 
I went to stay with you.' 

' And I am deeply thankful, my love, that the 
time we had together helped to fortify you for your 
hour of need.' 
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Dr. Randolph then left her to call on the clergy- 
man of the parish, and make arrangements for 
administering to her the Holy Communion. He 
fomid the clergyman much engaged, and thankfcd 
to accept his offer of officiating in his stead. 

After this service, the dying girl was too much 
exhausted for any further conversation; and Dr. 
Randolph, receiving her whispered thanks and 
blessings, took a solemn farewell, and returned to 
the Grange. 

A note, the next morning, announced the intel- 
ligence that Sophy had died in the night 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Let her make herself her own, 
To give or keep, to live and learn, and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

Ten'nyson's PrtTicess, 

THE parish of Milnwood, unpromising and dif- 
ficult to work as it was, was gradually brought 
under culture by the zealous exertions of Mr. Har- 
greave. His aim was to bring the children not 
only of the village, but also of the outlying hamlets 
under instruction, and also to place religious services 
within the reach of the adult population. He was 
ably seconded in all his measures by Dr. Randolph. 
By his advice, he pursued a friendly and con- 
ciliatory line of conduct towards dissentera Find- 
ing that in the hamlet of Longfield, the most distant 
and most populous comer of the parish, the dis- 
senters had already built a meeting house, got 
together a Sunday-school, and established a Simv 
day service, he determined to leave this place to 
them, and to direct his eflforts to other and darker 
hamleta He called upon the minister — a zealous 
young farmer — ^invited him to his house, lent him 
books, and by degrees so won his confidence, that 
without any attempts at proselytism, he obtained 
t, most beneficial influence over his proceedings. 
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He gave him the means of adding to his zeal know- 
ledge. He often said of this yonng man, that if 
every one like him would aim to diffuse light in 
his own immediate neighbourhood, there would be 
few dark comers in the land. 

In the other hamlet, Oak Green, he obtained a 
large room, gathered together an evening school, and 
employed a suitable person in the joint capacity of 
schoolmaster and Scripture reader. 

Helen assisted Mr. Hargreave to the extent of 
her power in all parish work. She felt deeply the 
import of a remark often made by Dr. Randolph, 
that every Christian is first a disciple, then an 
apostle.^ But she felt also that she was somewhat 
in the same condition as those mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, who when the time was 
come in which they ought to have been teachers, 
had need to be taught again the first principles of 
the oracles of God. She often regretted to Dr. 
Randolph how much of her life had been passed 
without any advance either spiritual or intellectual 
He, however, was of opinion that in those painful 
times, she had learned lessons of experience, which 
would tell powerfully on her future usefulness. He 
was convinced that, by her clear intellect and 
love of truth, she was fitted, or might easily become 
fitted, for important services, and he was determined 
to do his part towards the thorough cultivation of 
her mind. 

He had a feeling of dissatisfaction with the na- 



• See Wilson's Bam^tcm Lecturen. 
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ture of female education in general — not so much 
with the kind of study pursued as with the short 
period devoted to it — the desultory and unprofit- 
able way in which girls spend their time when 
they first leave their schoolrooms, and are thrown 
upon their own resources. * Girls are often willing 
enough/ he said, ' to employ themselves usefully, 
if they only knew how; you see them under- 
taking charitable visits, tract distribution, and so 
on ; but if the culture of the intellect does not go on 
simultaneously, the mind becomes cramped, and the 
interest is concentrated upon mere outward details. 
I am convinced, too," he would say, ' that generally 
speaking, the best instructors of the poor and 
young axe those who have the widest sweep of the 
fieM of human history and experience, and books 
are one means of acquiring this.' He had been 
struck by what Helen had told him of the difficul- 
ties she had met with at home, in getting time and 
leave to carry on her education, and he believed 
that the case was by no means a singular one. The 
best way to meet this difficulty would be, he con- 
sidered, to form something of a class for united 
study. He had an idea that with a year or two of 
preparation under his teaching, Helen might do 
this — might collect a number of young persons to 
read with her, and thus find occupation suitable to 
her powers. He therefore proposed to her to 
devote two mornings a week to read under his di- 
rection, Agnes being her companion in study. The 
ofiFer, of course, was joyfully accepted. 

Dr. Randolph had observed the characters of 
the rest of the Tyrrel family, and saw with regret 
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bow little promifflog thejr were. The younger 
daughters were weak and frivoloufl, and entirely 
bent upon that one object which had been originally 
set before them — advantageous marriage. They 
were civil and friendly to the Randolph and Har- 
greave families, but took no interest either in paro- 
chial work or intellectual association. 

It was in the winter which followed poor Sophy's 
death, that Helen became regularly a pupil of Dr. 
Bandolph, and the reading which she engaged in 
had the most beneficial effect on her mind The 
two days were subsequently increased to three, as 
the interest both of tutor and pupils deepened 
Two of these days were devoted to history, and one 
to mental and moral philosophy. The observations 
of Dr. Randolph, in the course of their reading, did 
not &il to point out how the subjects illustrate one 
another, and the light which both throw on man's 
religious history, on what it has been, on what it 
ought to hcuve been, on what it will be,* 

They were deep in these reflections one morning 
in February, seated around Dr. Randolph s library 
table, which was strewed with books — ^English, 
German, and Greek, when the door was suddenly 
opened, and a gentleman walked in. 

Dr. Randolph flung down the book which he was 
explaining, and went forward to meet the intruder. 



• 'Die rdigioM Entwickelung da« hochste ziel der Gea- 
chichte.* (Relijpou« development the highest end of History.) 
Neandeb's llemark* on the Speech of St Paul at Athens, 
Acts xvii. 26. Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der 
Christlichen Kirche. 
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* Fielding, my dear fellow ! I did not know you 
were in England/ 

' Nor was I, a week ago, nor shall I be a week 
hence. Oame over on some business, and finding 
that I had a day to spare, and that you were so 
near London, I hurried down to see you, not know- 
ing otherwise when we might meet again. But 
I am sadly disturbing your — ^pupils, are they?' 
smilingly glancing at the volume which had been 
laid down by Dr. Randolph, Aristotle's Ethics in 
the original. ' When I last saw you, you were sur- 
rounded by pupils of a rougher sex,' bowing to 
Helen, who was assisting Agnes to rise. ' These are 
not your daughters V he added, holding the door 
open to let them pass. 

* One of them is my daughter,' said Dr. Ran- 
dolph ; * don't you remember Agnes ?' 

' I was so often absent from home, or confined 
to my room, at the time that Mr. Fielding was last 
in England,' said Agnes, ' that I think he hardly 
saw me. I should not have known him.' 

' Forgive me my forgetfulness. Miss Agnes,' said 
Mr. Fielding. ' I remember one Miss Randolph, — 
but I am keeping you standing ; we can reserve our 
reminiscences till a better opportunity, for I mean 
to stay out the day, if you will let me.' 

' The daughter whom you recollected,' said Dr. 
Randolph, when Agnes and Helen had quitted the 
room, ' is my eldest, and Hargreave's wife. You 
remember Hargreave V 

* To be sure I do ; a Magdalen man, and a very 
nice fellow.' 
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* He lives over the way; I will send and tell him 
you are here ; and he will come and dine with us. 
Of course you will stay till the end of the week.' 

* No, I thank you, I must be off to-morrow mom- 
ing". I am to be at Lisbon again next week/ 

* I suppose you have left your wife there? How 
is she V 

' No better at all. I shall probably bring her 
to England in the summer, if she is well enough to 
bear it ; but I have great doubts/ 

* Who is Mr. Fielding V said Helen to Agnes, 
as she was preparing to go home. 

' He is an old and intimate friend of papa's. I 
beUeve, but I am not sure, that he was once his 
pupil. He has been abroad for the last tliree or 
four years with his wife, who is in very delicate 
health.' 

Mr. Fielding, at dinner, had quite established 
himself with Agnes on the footing of an old ac- 
quaintance. He rallied her a little on the depth 
of her studies, and asked her if she or her friend 
was reading for a degree. 

*Do you then think,' replied Agnes, 'that 
knowledge is never to be sought without a view 
to some immediate use V 

* Not exactly so,' said Mr. Fielding, ' but we are 
accustomed, certainly, to associate certain studies 
with certain vocations in life, and also to think that 
woman's vocation happily exempts her from most 
of the weary mental labour that men have to 
undergo.' 

Agnes was just going to ask him what he con- 
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fiddered to be woman's special vocation, when her 
father interposed. 

*I think that is a mistake, Fielding. A mis- 
take, I mean, to suppose that education ought 
to be conducted with an exclusive view to some 
foreseen vocation. It is an argument which has 
been used not merely about the education of 
women, but against the education of the poor. 
'We are unfitting them for their station,' it is 
said. Now, I think we ought to have respect to 
man, not merely as an instrument to perform 
certain pieces of work which we have portioned out 
for him in our scheme, but as a spiritual and im- 
mortal being, a member of the family of God. If 
God has endowed him with any powers of acquiring 
knowledge, it is quite right those powers should be 
cultivated to the utmost extent opportimity will 
allow. And it is the duty of his fellow-men to 
furnish him with aU the help they can fairly and 
justly put within his reach. He who gave the 
powers, and who gives the means of cultivating 
them, will take care that what is acquired by them 
shall not be wasted. If any such is found too 
richly endowed for its sphere of action here, it is 
more than you or I can determine that its endow- 
ments shall not subserve its sphere of action here- 
after. In ihdt sense even, our works may follow 
us. But even in reference to this world, I am very 
much inclined to think that all kinds of work are 
better done by those who know something beyond 
the immediate matter in hand. Now, to take the 
vocation of women, which you mentioned just now. 
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I suppose you would consider that to be marriage, 
with its concomitants, domestic management and 
maternal duties f 

' Well/ said Mr. Fielding, * I do not mean that 
every woman is doomed to marry under penalty of 
being false to her destiny ; but I certainly should 
say that a woman's vocation is in some relation or 
otiier to be a helpmate to man— his supplement. 
Do not be offended at my term, Miss Randolph ; 
I mean nothing depreciatory by it/ 

* Nor does it imply anything depreciatory,' said 
Agnes; *for a supplement often contains matter 
more curious and valuable than the book itself/ 

^Tour definition, Fielding,' said Dr. Eandolph, 
* is, I think, correct My own opinion of the re- 
lation of the two sexes, and more especially of its 
most perfect form, marriage, is that of the union of 
two spirits intended for the purification and exalt- 
ation of both, by the force of contrast, giving to 
each sex what it wants, — ^to the one moral strength, 
and that sense of justice in which it is deficient ; 
to the other that sympathy, gentleness, tenderness, 
which it peculiarly needs.' 

'So you think women deficient in a sense of 
justice?' 

* Of course, one can only speak generally ; there 
are large exceptions to the rule. But I certainly 
think you may observe that the ordinary tendency of 
women is to judge a question less by its merits than 
by some extraneous consideration, — ^to be more in- 
fluenced by taste than judgment. I am far from 
saying that there is not an intuitive sense, a kind 
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of tact, which, when sides are nearly balanced, finds 
its way to the truth ; but this does not do to put 
in the place of judgment, only to be used as per- 
fective of it. On the other hand, men are inclined 
to decide a thing too much according to the pure 
reason of the case, and not to make sufficient 
allowance for individual differences, — ^to go right 
straight forward without looking out for the 
stragglers.' 

'Your remarks must be taken very generally,' 
said Mrs. Kandolph ; ' for I have known men with 
as little justice as any woman, and women with lesa 
feeling than any man I have seen/ 

' Of course, I speak of the masculine and femi- 
nine types of character, not of individual exhibi- 
tions of them,' said Dr. Bandolph. ' The end to 
be gained is, therefore, as I said a little while since, 
to improve each sex by contact with the other. 
Now, I say that an extended acquaintance with 
literature gives a woman many of the advantages 
which she woidd derive from contact with superior 
men. She gets familiar with the thoughts of such 
men ; her strength of mind and clearness of judg- 
men are cultivated without at all of necessity de- 
stroying her finer instincts. And when she has 
been accustomed to see in books that there are two 
sides to most questions, she is ten times more 
accessible to the justice of an argument when put 
before her by a living person. She is likely to be 
free from that narrow-minded, self-opinionated 
prejudice which compels one to leave so many 
women with the feeUng that it is impossible to 
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argue with them, and also from that frivolous and 
vexatious habit of making everything a perac/iial 
question.' 

Mr. Fielding sighed involuntarily. He had had 
some experience of the evils thus touched upon. 
Dr. Randolph, who was unacquainted with the 
minutiae of his domestic position, pursued his sub- 
ject without being aware of its having any peculiar 
significancy. 

^Then, if we only consider the nature of the 
influence women have, married women, pre- 
eminently, we shall not, I think, be disposed to say 
that a woman can have too much sense or informa- 
tion for her proper vocation. Only think how many 
important questions are talked over and decided by 
the fireside. How many times does the wife give 
a casting vote in the matter of some arrangement 
which is to affect the welfare of children, servants, 
work people, or dependents. Then, if you look a 
little further, how much influence have women in 
what is called the religious world. Who are the 
foremost critics and judges of a clergyman's ortho- 
doxy ? Not generally the men, but the ladies of 
his congregation. It has been said that there is 
something feminine in the character of our religion 
at the present day. If it be so, it is probably owing 
to the colour given to it by women of narrow mind 
and defective cultivation, whose zeal and activity 
gain them an overweight of influence.' 

' Ay,' said Mr. Fielding, * but in a great 
measure, remember, the clergy help to keep iJieir 
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female friends down, by denouncing, or at least 
looking coldly upon intellectual advance/ 

* There is no doubt a mutual re-action,' replied 
Dr. Randolph, ' and so there is in all the relations 
of the sexes; and whilst our sex show that they 
prefer a pretty face, a lively agreeable manner, 
and some showy accomplishments, to all the higher 
qualities of mind and heart, women will be apt to 
covet no further distinction.' 

Mr. Fielding sighed again. * It is too true,' he 
said. ' Men are great simpletons in this matter, 
but they generally find out their mistake !' 

* Yes ; but their experience does not profit others. 
However, I wish women were less dependent on 
marriage — that they were dependent on it only for 
a higher kind of happiness, and not for tolerable 
comfort and respectability; but it cannot be denied 
that when the lot of single women in our class, who 
have not an independent provision, is so hard as it 
is, there must be a great temptation to seek at all 
risks exemption from dependence, toil, poverty, and 
neglect.' 

* There axe so few things women can do to earn a 
subsistence without loss of station,' said Mr. 
Fielding. 

'There is but one thing, and that is teaching; 
and that must generally be in the department of a 
governess.' 

' A hard life that, I have no doubt' 

' It is the nearest approach to domestic slavery 
of anything existing in our society, except perhaps 
a salaried companion. You axe to labour with 
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every faculty of your mind, every energy of your 
body, without sympathy, often amidst obstructions, 
throughout life perhaps, certainly through youth, 
for the remuneration is seldom such as to enable 
the labourer to save enough to keep her in sickness, 
or in age; and her isolated position is a fresh 
obstacle to her forming a matrimonial connexion. 
I am speaking, of com^, of resident governesses. 
The daily governess escapes the isolation, and some 
other of the evils; but her pay is less and her toil 
still harder. 

* It is a sad case, truly,' said Mr. Fielding, 'but 
surely much might be done if employers were more 
just and kind.' 

' Much might, and much is, no doubt, in indi- 
vidual cases ; but still the great evil is inherent in the 
position itself The governess is alone in the family 
— except in some rare cases; she may be kindly 
and courteously treated, but she has no companion- 
ship, no society of equals. She is the only one of 
her class. Her hereditary rank may be equal to 
that of her employers; her breeding may be 
superior, but there is still the relation of employer 
and employed ; and imless there is rare superiority 
of mind on both sides, it will be wonderful if she 
does not feel it To the visitors of the family she 
is an object of kind condescension, but not of free 
intimacy. She is always the obliged party. Ex- 
ceptions of course there are, where a real attach- 
ment, a confidential friendship, springs up between 
the farrdly and the governess; and she is treated 
as an elder daughter or a maiden sister would be. 
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who should for love undertake the instruction of 
the children. But these axe not cases which can 
be expected to occur often, and even where they 
do, a time will come when the children will no 
longer need instruction, and then the cherished 
Mend must go and begin again m some family, only 
known, perhaps, through a paid agent. These 
things might be borne cheerfully, if they were 
for only ten, fifteen, or twenty years, during which 
time a man will generally win for himself an inde- 
pendent position; but a woman, imless she is so 
fortunate as to have friends who can help her 
with capital enough to commence a school, has no 
hope of any advancement; and it is well if at forty 
she is not too /ar worn down to do much good in 
the arduous business of school keeping.' 

* You make one really shudder,' said Mr. Field- 
ing. *What can be done? for I know you are not 
one of those who sit lamenting over ills without 
ever thinking of their cure. What plans have you 
in your head? Remember, you have three objects 
before you. To get women better educated ; to 
get them something to do ; and — ^but I hardly 
need state the third, for if there were more means 
of employment, governesses would be better offi 
What would you do in the first place ? how would 
you extend the education of girls V 

* I do not know that I should care to meddle 
much with mere school or school-room education. 
I think girls learn enough, perhaps a little too 
much, in that period. It is after they leave school 
that I would take them in hand. Then, just when 

K 
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they have got a Ceut start for self-educatioii, eveiy 
thing 18 dropped, or if not wholly dropped, carried 
on in a broken, descdtory manner, till after a time 
it is given np in despair, and the yoimg lady stands 
still for ever on her routine stock of sammaiies, 
catechisms, and the lika Well, I shoold like to 
see established in every town, classes for the study 
of history on an enlarged plan — such a plan as is 
laid down in Arnold's incomparable Lectures — 
classes for scientific study, for languages, (though 
they are generally pretty well taught at school) ; 
for moral philosophy, political economy — ^any 
subject which would usefully enlarge the sf^ere of 
thought These classes to be conducted by really 
good teachers, either men, or women trained by men. 
Young ladies who are living at home might, with- * 
out any great difficulty, attend these classes two or 
three times a week, and on the intermediate days, 
they would have regular occupation in reading and 
preparing for the clas& There might be at in- 
tervals, something of an examination, and money 
prizes awarded, to be raised by subscription, for the 
purchase of valuable booka In shorty I should like 
to see some of the benefits put in the reach of pnn 
vindals which the dwellers in the metropolis have 
in Queen's College and similar institutions/ 

' The plan sounds well, certainly, and would, of 
necessity, have a great effect upon female educa- 
tion,' said Mr. Fielding. 

* And through that on female character/ added 
Dr. Randolph. ' Incalculable, in my opinion, are 
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the evils which flow from a low standard of mental 
culture for women. If one could ensure that one 
'not learned save in gracious household wants/ 
should have good sense^ humility, tractableness, 
and above all, a willingness to tolerate minds and 
attainments superior to her own, she might still do 
good, and difiuse much happiaess, but I cannot 
imagine a much more pitiable condition than to 
be linked, still xpore to be subordinated, to a person 
of narrow mind, limited knowledge, incapable of 
comprehending the feehngs of others, a^d yet folly 
possessed with her right and competency to decide 
every question for every body/ 

' Bad enough, indeed,' said Mr. Pieldiog, sigh- 
ing. 

'But you do not mean, of course,' interposed 
Mrs. Sandolph, ' that all the faults in female cha* 
racter may be removed by greater intellectual cul- 
tivation V 

' Certainly not,' replied Dr. Randolph; 'though 
I think a great many might StUl there would 
be women highly cultivated, well informed, but 
thoroughly overbearing and selfish, with plenty of 
discernment, plenty of quickness in divining the 
thoughts and feelings of others, but divining them 
only to trample on them with cold and heartless 
indifference, doing whatsoever their hand findeth 
to do, doing it well, and never lacking reasons to 
make it appear the right thing. Woe to those 
who have ought to do with them T 

' But now as to your second point,' said Mr. 
Fielding. 

K 2 ^ 
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'Well, for the second point, the finding more 
independent employment for women, more means 
by which they may gain a comfortable mainten- 
ance without being obliged to sell themselves for 
board and lodging — I see not my way clear. There 
are many things, no doubt, which women could do 
which the customs of society at present forbid them 
to do. But then it must be remembered that this 
increase of candidates for employments now en- 
grossed by men, might tell upon their interests in 
another way. Fewer men would be able to keep 
a wife ; marriage would be longer delayed to many; 
and thus the chances of family life diminished." 

' Yes, that would be the result, no doubt,' said 
Mr. Fielding; 'and after all a woman is better oflf, 
and more in her place married to a man who can 
cherish and maintain her, than struggling for 
prizes in the great world-market' 

*And for my third point,' resumed Dr. Ran- 
dolph, ' the hards^Eips of a governess life, the only 
effectual remedy must be in the spread of that 
Christian spirit, so different from that which usurps 
the name, that true charity which would not suffer 
the mother of a family to rest satisfied until the 
instructress of her children should be as well cared 
for as the children themselves, should have not 
merely the means of living, but of enjoying life, 
plenty of rest and recreation, fitting society and all 
things which might tend to keep her healthy, 
hopeful, and happy. But I may add that the 
adoption of the classes I have spoken of, would 
offer a fresh field of occupation to women who 
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have had opportunities of fitting themselves for 
undertaking, these higher branches of instruction.* 

Mra Randolph availed herself of this close of 
the subject to retire with Agnes to the drawing 
room, where they were joined by Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
greave, who had been unable to come to dinner, 
and by Helen, who had been asked to come in to 
tea. The evening's conversation was chiefly be- 
tween Mr. Fielding, and Mr. Hargreave, on old 
college friendships, &a 

'Do you know what sort of a person Mrs. 
Fielding isf said Mrs. Randolph to her husband, 
when they were alone. * I fancied Mr. Fielding 
looked a little uncomfortable, when you were in- 
veighing so warmly against inferior women,' 

* Did he indeed ? I am sorry for that. I was 
carried away by the subject, and did not remark it. 
No, I know very little about his wife. I have seen 
her a few times, but always in largd parties. She 
had a large forttme, and was reckoned very hand- 
some, but latterly had very bad health. Did you 
never see her ?' 

* Yes, I think I met her once soon after they 
were married ; and now I recur to it, I remember 
the impression she made on me was, that of a 
proud and somewhat affected person.' 

* I am sorry indeed,' said Dr. Randolph, ' sorry 
for him, and sorry that the conversation took that 
turn, but he must have seen by my remarks that I 
was perfectly unconscious of any thing which could 
give the subject a sting. However, I imagine 
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whatever disappointment he may have had in his 
wife, it is now ahnost'a thing of the past, for from 
what he tells me, I should think there cannot be 
much hope of her long continuance hera' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HELEN— A 'SINGLE WOMAN OF A CERTAIN AGE.' 

The thought of marriage, even from a really good and 
friendly intention, accompanied by mutoal esteem and liking, 
without that deep, soul-pervading feeling which we commonly 
call love, was always repugnant to me, and it would have gone 
against my whole nature to have married in such a fashion. 

WiLLLifc Von Humboldt. 

Just looking jound for the odd jobs God leaves in the world 
for such as old maids to do. There's plenty of such work, and 
there's the blessing of God on them as does it.' 

LiBBiB Maesh's Three Eras, 

Jfje have not been Mthfrdin that which is another man's, 
who shall give you that which is your own P 

LuKS xvi. 12. 

FIVE years and a half had now elapsed since 
the memorable autumn at Broadstairs, and 
Helen Tyrrel was in her thirty-ninth year, and 
regarded by her family as inevitably doomed to 
become an old maid. 

The prospect of such a destiny did not appal 
her. The feelings which had embittered her tears 
at her sister's bridal were gone and forgotten, or, if 
remembered, remembered as matter for repentance. 
She had changed the * I' into ' We,' and was willing 
to live for others, in any relation her Father should 
appoint, secure that in it He would carry on her 
training for eternal life. 
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She was at no loss for objects of interest either 
at home or abroad. She assisted Mr. Hargieave 
with the schools and the poor; and she had now, 
on Dr. Randolph's plan, undertaken to read with a 
class of young ladies beyond the school-room age. 
To them she imparted some of that knowledge she 
had gained and was still gaining from Dr. Ran- 
dolph. She took much interest in this employment, 
and found that in the course of their study of 
history, of English literature, &c., she had oppor- 
tunities of clearing their moral vision and elevating 
their religious standing far more available than 
she could have had in any other way. The meet- 
ings were held alternately at different houses; and 
when they took place at the Grange or the Vicarage, 
she generally had the presence and help of Agnes. 

In her own family Helen's value had greatly 
increased. There was no longer that complete 
severance between her inner and her outer life. 
She no longer sate dlent in the domestic circle, or 
confined her remarks to the purest commonplaca 
She talked freely on every topic, but in a Christian 
spirit, not perpetually quoting Scripture or enamel^ 
ling her conversation with hackneyed religious 
phrases, but 'studying to take and express a Chris- 
tian view of everything. She was, of course, often 
contradicted, but she took it patiently, not with an 
air of martyr-like resignation, but as one who gave 
her opponent credit for meaning what was right, 
and could allow for misapprehension. She en- 
deavoured to elicit the best feelings of others, and 
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by this means she often shamed away the contrary 
ones. 

She had always been a favourite of her father's, 
and his preference for her increased as life went on. 
He felt, though he did not express it, that she was 
really the ' salt' of the house ; and he no longer 
fretted that she had not been removed by marriage. 
Mrs. Tyrrel could not join in this feeling. She 
was not fond of Helen, though she no longer felt the 
same disappointment in her. She saw she was 
esteemed and valued by persons of discernment. 
She respected her, and treated her with far more 
consideration than formerly, but she was not one 
who liked to delegate any household authority; 
and a single, middle-aged daughter was rather an 
annoyance to her. Helen, however, was so gentle 
and unpresuming, that she could not find a cause 
of complaint. 

Helen had so far gained on her sisters that they 
often now accompanied her in her visits to the 
poor; and as it was her practice to call on them as 
neighbours, and not always with the apparent 
purpose of relieving and instructing them,* they 
found themselves tolerably at home in these visits. 
There was no great improvement' in Emma and 
Harriet, but at least they had begun to resort to 
their sister as a friend and counsellor; and just as 
she had ceased to assert any superiority over them, 
she foimd she had risen to the highest place in 
their estimation. 



* See Aenold's SermoTis, Vol. ii. Serin. 33, p. 362. 
k3 
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The brother who had gone abroad was dead, and 
of their married brother they saw but little. . His 
profession tied him much to home, and his wife was 
not a fftvourite at Milnwood. Helen had tried to 
promote greater cordiality, but mth little effect . 

Mr& Stevens had died about a year previous to 
this tima The attentions of her eldest niece had 
been her greatest comfort during her long illness, 
and next to them the kindness of Dr. and 'Mr& 
Randolph, who frequently visited her, and had the 
satisfaction to find, that at Broadstairs she too had 
received truths which now extracted the sting from 
death. 

The tie of friendship and sisterly intimacy 
with Mrs. Mordaunt, originally slackened and well 
nigh broken by Helen's religious exclusiveness, had 
not re-knit when the cauSe of estrangement was 
removed. Mr. Mordaunt indeed rejoiced at Helen's 
relinquishment of troublesome peculiarities, and 
occasionally proposed her coming up to them, but 
his wife had lost the habit of having her sister 
with her, and Helen also cared not much to leave 
Milnwood. Her visits to London were few and 
brief, and she was ahnost a stranger to her sister's 
acquaintance. 

It happened, however, that in the year of which 
we are writing, and towards the dose of the London 
season, Helen was paying a visit to her married 
brother, when she was summoned to town on some 
business connected with the will of her aunt, Mrs. 
Stevens, under which she was entitled to a small 
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legacy. She wrote to Mr& Mordaunt to ask her 
to receive her, and came accordingly. The notice 
had been short, and when she arrived she found 
that they expected friends that evening. Mrs. 
Mordaunt had lately moved into a large house 
at Kensington, Mr. Mordaunt having received an 
accession of fortune on the death of his father; the 
appointments of their household were much in- 
creased in elegance; and Helen felt her quiet 
.black silk dress scarcely in character with the 
appearance of the fashionably-dressed people who 
assembled in the handsome drawing-rooms. There 
was, however, a refinement and good taste about 
her appearance which the costliest dress would 
scarce have improved. 

' Who is that lady in black?" said a gentleman, 
who had come in late, to a friend, by whose side 
he found himself. 

^ That lady in spectacles, sitting on a sofa? That 
is Lady Barnard." 

* No— not Lady Barnard; a younger woman, — 
she is placed a little behind the sofa — ^there ! now 
she is leaning forwards." 

The lady questioned, put up her glass. ' I hscve 
not the least idea, — ^I never saw her before. No 
one seems to be q)eaking to her; perhaps she is 
Mrs. Mordaunt's govemesa' 

* Well, whoever she is, I have some idea that I 
ought to know her, though I cannot tell where I 
have seen her. I shall go and try if I can make 
her out" 
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He moved towards the spot, saying to himself^ 
'Governess — education. Ah! now I have it, — ^it 
is the Randolphs' friend, — so it ia' 

At this moment Helen looked up, and imme- 
diately recognised Mr. Fielding. He came up to 
her side, and accosted her. 

'If I am not mistaken we have met before. 
Did I not see you about two years ago at Dr. Ran- 
dolph's, at Milnwood?* 

'You did. I believe I am speaking to Mr. 
Fielding? 

He bowed * And I, to Forgive me, but 

your name is not present to my recollection.' 

' My name is Tyrrel; Miss Tyrrel.' 

* Well, Miss Tyrrel, though we saw but Uttle of 
each other at our former meeting, will you allow 
me to claim you as an acquaintance ?' 

'Very willingly. It is pleasant to recognise 
anything of a former acquaintance in this crowded 
solitude.' 

' You are a stranger here V 

* Not exactly; but I do not often come to town.* 
'You reside at Milnwood? 

'Yes.' 

'Is it the severity of your studies^' smiling, 
' which keeps you so much in the country?' 

' Hardly that ; but I have a good many engage- 
ments either as a learner or a teacher.' 
'You are staying in London now?' 
'Yes; I came to Mrs. Mordaunt only to-day.' 
'Poor thing,' thought Mr. Fielding, convinced 
that his friend had guessed rightly; ' she feels her. 
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self strange enough, I dare say/ And, taking a 
seat by her, he determined to devote as much of 
his attention to her as possible. 

At this moment Mrs. Mordaunt came towards 
them. 

'Oh, Helen! there you are; I could not think 
where you had placed yourself. Mr. Fielding, I 
did not know you were in the room. You seem to 
have found out my sister, so I need not introduce 
you.' 

' I have found a lady who is a former acquaint- 
ance of mine, but I had small suspicion she was a 
sister of yours.' 

* Really! pray where did you meetf 

'At Milnwood; at Dr. Randolph's.' 

' Oh, indeed I Why, Helen, I wonder you never 
mentioned Mr. Fielding. In your small circle I 
should think you can have no excuse for forgetting 
an acquaintance?' 

'We only met one evening, Mrs. Mordaunt, so 
that Miss Tyrrel could hardly consider me of suffi- 
cient importance to form the subject of a letter. 
I might scarcely have remembered the meeting, 
perhaps, but for some circumstances which fixed it 
in my memory.* 

'Did you know my sister at that timeP said 
Helen when Mrs. Mordaunt turned from them to 
speak to some one else. 

'No; I think not Let me see, — ^it was in the 
spring of 18 — , No — it was not till after that time 
that I was introduced to Mrs. Mordaunt Mor- 
daunt I have known, more or less intimateljt, for 
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man J jeam I am a sort of pariAioner of li]% 
that ifi| I haye waxehoiues in his pazish in the Citjr. 
But now tell me all about oar Idnwood fiiend& 
I should haye been to see them, but for the last 
two yean and a half I have had so much domestic 
troable, and have been so misettled, that I haye 
sadly neglected my fiienda I wrote, howev^, to 
Dr. Bandolph, last antmnn, proposing to go down 
for a week, bat they were then absent from home.' 

Some pleasant conversation then followed about 
the Bandolphsy Hargreayes^ the parish, &a, till Mtbl 
Mordaont, who thoaght Mr. Fielding had been 
engrossed long enoogh, came back to them and 
called Helen away. Mr. Fielding soon aft^ left 
the room. 

'It is carious enough that you should know 
Fielding, Helen,' said Mr. Mordannt to her next 
morning, at their late breakfast 'How did it 
come about f 

Helen repeated the circumstances of their 
meeting. 

'Ah ! that must haye been the spring he lost his 
wife/ said Mr. Mordaunt 

'I think I recollect,' said Helen, 'there was 
something said about an invalid wife whom he had 
left at Lisbon.' 

'Well, she died shortly after, at Lisbon, or 
Malaga^ I forget which. I have known him on 
and o£F a long time, but this last winter he took a 
house at Bayswater, and settled down with his 
children. Since then we have been quite intimate. 
He is a most excellent fellow, truly benevolent and 
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charitable ; and 111 tell you what, Helen,' he added, 
smiling, *it would be no bad look out for you if 
you could catch him, for he is very rich/ 

' I do not think Helen has much chance,' said 
Mrs. Mordaunt, drily. 

* Why not, my dearf 

^Oh! for a hundred reasons. Men like Mr. 
Fielding are very particular whom they marry. 
His first wife had a good fortune, and was yery 
handsome, I believe/ 

'But not very wise; so I have been told by 
those who knew her well She had a bad temper, 
too, I fancy, and they were anything but happy 
together ; so I should think he was likely to look 
out for good sense and good humour, even if it 
were only for the sake of a little variety.' 

' With all due deference to Helen's qualifications 
in those respects,' said Mr& Mordaunt, laying con- 
siderable stress on the words, 'I still think her 
.chance is not much. Men of Mr. Fielding's age 
generally like a yov/ng wife.' 

'My dear,' said Mr. Mordaunt, maliciously,' 
* those who live in glass houses — ^you know.' 

'Oh I as to that,' said Mrs. Mordaunt^ her 
colour heightening, 'every one knows that the 
age which stamps a single woman as — ^as an 
old maid, is, in fact^ only the prime of life to a 
married woman. Married women always look 
younger than single ones. I am sure, Helen, 
you must acknowledge that' 

' I think,' replied Helen, 'that it may arise partly 
from this, that there is a correspondence between 
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their age and their positioD, whereas siiigle women 
at thirty, or even forty, are sometimes as de- 
pendent as girls of twenty ; and hence they look 
old in relation to the place they are occupy- 
ing in society. But as to really looking old or 
young, that, I imagine, depends chiefly on health 
of body and mmd.' 

'Tes, and in that view,' resumed Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, ' one can see why jingle women should look 
old. I never can believe but that a single woman 
must feel that she has missed the great object of 
her life. She must always, let her situation be 
ever so easy, have a feeling of disappointment 
and mortification. She must feel that she has 
been overlooked, rejected, — ^that others have been 
preferred before her/ 

*May she not feel," said Helen, *that to a 
Christian woman there is a peculiar privilege in the 
siDgle state — ^namely, that she may attend on the 
Lord without distraction V 

*It does all very well to talk fine,' said her 
sister, * by way of comfort, when other hopes fidl ; 
but I imagine few people think much of the privi- 
lege whilst they have any chance left' 

' Extraordinary devotion is only for extraordinary 
characters,' said Mr. Mordaunt^ drily. 'I read, 
however, only the other day though, in a periodical, 
a sentiment to the effect, that the most estimable 
and admirable amongst the sex are often those who 
are left unmarried.' 

* Not a very polite sentiment to quote to a wife,' 
8£dd Mrs. Mordaunt, reddening. 
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* Why, if we come to politeness/ replied her hus- 
band, ' it is hardly polite for us to canvass such a 
topic before Helen/ 

* Oh I never mind me I' said Helen, — * the sub- 
ject rather interests me, and I would as soon dis- 
cuss it as any other. If I were to be put on my 
personal defence, and required to show cause why 
I had not got married, I should say that it has 
always been my purpose to remain single till I 
should be asked by some one whom it would 
be suffering to refuse, and it is not every one who 
can meet with such in a small country circle. But 
in defence of my sisterhood generally, you must re- 
member, Julia, when you speak of being neglected, 
feeling mortified, &c., tbat it is not always to be in- 
ferred because a woman is unmarried that she is so 
perforce. Some are kept single from early disap- 
pointments.' 

' Oh, yes, every single woman, of course, has had 
great experience in affairs of the heart,' said Julia, 
sarcastically. 

'What you say, Helen,' said Mr. Mordaunt, 
* about the small opportunities some women have 
of meeting with any one worth having is veiy just, 
and I believe some of the nicest women are in that 
predicament, — ^too good for the men that are about 
them; but there's no need to be discouraged — 
better late than never; and I can tell you for your 
comfort, that there are some women better looking 
and more pleasing altogether at five and thirty 
than at five and twenty.' 

* If Helen is wise,' said Mra Mordaunt, ' she will 
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not suffer herself to be flattered with any foolish 
hopes about mairying. At her age it is very 
unlikely/ 

* Thank you both,' said Helen; 'you, Charles, for 
your comfort, and you, Julia^ for your warning, but 
I don't think I much need either. I am quite 
refiogned to my fate, and quite determined to abide 
by my rule, which if worth anything when I was 
young, is worth still more now that my taste 
is more formed.' 

'As to that^' said Charles, — but his further 
remarks were cut short by the announcement and 
entrance of the vray person, with the discussion of 
whom the conversation had begun. 

' I am an early visitor,' said Mr. Fielding, ' but 
I came to see if Mia Mordaunt and her sister 
would like to go with me at two o'clock, to see that 
collection of Wilkinson's which we were speaking 
of the other day.' 

' Oh! I should like it of all things !' said Mia 
Mordaunt 'Helen, I don't know whether you 
care much about such exhibitions, — ^but if you do 
not like to go—' 

' What is it you are going to seef said HeleiL 

' Ob, something quite in your way. Miss Tyrrel,' 
exclaimed Mr. Fielding; ' pictures, medals, auto- 
graphs, illustrations of history, — you must go.' 

'Thank you; then I will, if I can without incon- 
veniendng any ona' 

'Then I will call for you both at two o'clock. 
Mordaunt, are you going into the citjV 
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* Well, I was not; but I will go with you if you 
have your cab here/ 

* Come along, then.' 

Mr. Fielding came at the appointed time, accom* 
panied by his daughter, a girl about fifteen, with 
a womanly, decided air, which made her look 
older. They all went together in Mra Mordaunt's 
carriage. 

The collection was interesting, particularly the 
autographs, and there were several other things^ 
which Helen would have liked to see more closely, 
but many persons were round the table, and Mr. 
Finding was occupied with her sister, who was 
talking with much animation. She had put Miss 
Fielding into the only vacant nook there was, and 
contented herself with looking over her shoulder. 
Suddenly Mr. Fielding looked round and came 
towards her. 'Tou can see nothing there; do 
come forward; you will like to look at this series 
of autographs — ^there are the signatures of all the 
Girondists.' 

^Who were the Girondists, papaf said Miss 
Fielding. 

Mr. Fielding was just then speaking to Mrs. 
Mordaunt, and did not hear his daughter's 
question. 

Helen gave a short explanation to her young 
neighbour, and pointed out one or two of the prin- 
cipal signatures. Miss Fielding thanked her with 
something of the air of a saperior. She had taken 
up the idea from Helen's quiet style of dress and 
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retiruig manners, that she must be Miss Slater, 
Mrs. Mordaunt's governess. 

* Now then, Helen,' said Mrs. Mordaunt, * are 
yoti ready — ^these things are very interesting, but 
I cannot spare more time. Mr. Fielding, I will set 
you down.' 

' How beautiful that illuminated missal was,' said 
Helen, when they had returned to the carriaga ' I 
should have liked to examine it more thoroughly.' 

* I have one ahnost as beautiful,' said Mr. Field- 
ing, * which I brought from Spain. You shall take 
it home with you, if you can stop a few minutes at 
my house. Mrs. Mordaunt, you will come in? I 
want to ask your advice where to hang that picture 
I bought the other day, when you were with me.' 

. They went in accordingly, and found Celia and 
Clara, Mr. Fielding's two younger girls, with Mrs. 
Russell, the lady who had the charge of them. 

After the introductions had taken place, Mr. 
Fielding went into an adjoining room to fetch the 
missaL 

* Are these your drawings?' said Mrs. Mordaunt, 
examining some that lay on the table. 

* No, they are Mrs. Russell's,' said Miss Fielding, 
the person addressed. 

* Have you any of your own that you can show 
me?' said Mrs. Mordaunt, again. * I should like to 
see what progress you are making.' 

^ I never show my drawings,' said the young lady 
with a decided air. 

^ My dear !' said Mrs. Russell, in a deprecating 
tone. 
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The pupil took no notice, but turned to Helen, 
and ' What style do you draw inf She was about 
to say teach, but she restrained herself. 

' I do not draw nauch in any style; I sometimes 
amuse myself by making little pen and ink 
sketches to illustrate books.' 

' Oh ! some of those are very clever ! I wish you 
would show me yours!' 

' I will — if I have any with me. But I will make 
you some when you come to our house, if you 
like/ 

'Oh, thank you! Will you put them in my 
album? I have some already in it which 'were 
done for me by papa. I will fetch it,' and away 
she ran with an alacrity very unlike the stateliness 
of manner she had previously adopted. 

When she returned Mr. Fielding was in the 
room, and they were discussing the placing of the 
picture. 

*I don't think that a good picture at all; do 
you?' said Miss Fielding to Helen. 

* Do you consider yourself a judge?' said Mrs. 
Mordaunt, with an expression of surprise and dis- 
pleasure at her forwardness. 

* I have seen a great many good pictures,' re- 
plied the young lady, quite coolly. 

'Georgianal' said Mr. Fielding, 'your opinion. 
T^as not asked. * I did not buy the picture for its 
merits, but because it is a view of the country 
near our house at Malaga.' 

* Have you ever been in Spain or Portugal?' said 
Georgiana to Helen. 
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* I have never been on the C!ontinent at all,' re- 
plied Helen. 

* Never been abroad! Dear, how strange! I 
thought governesses generally — are you not longing 
to go ? — I should be in a continual &et if I thought 
I should not see every thing that others have 
seea' 

' I should like much to see the places which are 
associated with remarkable events and persons. I 
ahnost doubt/ she sidd, turning to Mr. Fielding, 
* whether one ever does understand history till one 
has seen at least some of the theatres of action. 
What an advantage you will have/ speaking to 
Geoi^na, 'in reading of the conquests of the 
Moors, and the wars under Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The Peninsular War, too, for you have been in the 
scenes of Wellington's campaigns, no doubtf 

Mrs. Mordaunt was now ready to go, and they 
departed, Helen taking with her the missal She 
would have taken with her Oeorgiana's album also, 
but for reasons of her own she did not 

' What a disagreeable girl that Oeorgiana Field- 
ing is,' said Mrs. Mordaunt, when they were seated 
in the carriage. * I do not envy any one who has 
the bringing her up. That poor Mrs. Russell evi- 
dently has no authority over her.' 

*It is an awkward age — ^a sort of transition 
period,' observed Helen, 'and wants a wise mother's 
guidance.' 

* Well, I am thankful my eldest is a boy. It. 
will be some time before Julia is old enough to be 
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troublesome; and depend upon it I shall keep her 
a child as long as I can.' 

' I think there is as much danger/ said Helen, 
* quite as much, in attempting to protract child- 
hood beyond its natural limits, as there is in cutting 
it short too soon. Oirls^ when their minds advance, 
and they are capable of reflecting upon themselves 
and observing others, know they are not children, 
and to treat them as such, excites a feeling of wrong 
and injustice which destroys their confidence. No 
good can ever come in attempting to obstruct the 
appointments of Providence.' 

'Who was that with Mra Mordauntf said 
Georgiana Fielding, on her part^ to her father. 

* Her sister. Miss TyrreL' 

* Dear me ! I thought she must be the gover- 
ness, Mrs. Mordaunt paid her so little attention.' 

'But ought people to treat others with slight,, 
because they are doing something useful? I hope 
you do not think so.' 

' No — I do not — ^but I should think people like 
Mra Mordaunt would.' 

'Do not you like Mra Mordaunt f 

' Oh ! no ; she always puts on such an air of supe- 
riority, and treats me just as if she thought she had 
a right to patronize ma I like the sister much 
better.' 

' Miss Tyrrel is a superior woman, and used to be 
with superior people, so that she has learned to 
respect others and respect herself.' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SYMPTOMS OF CHANGE. 

To have an offer made is, at first Bight, a reason for ac- 
cepting it. It is not right in a woman to throw away a man's 
love, and make him unhappy, if she feels she can return it as 
he wishes. So child, if ever you have an offer, and it's a 
good and right one, and such as you like, and your conscience 
approves, say * Yes/ and be happy ; but if there are things 
against it, or you can't take to it kindly, say * No,' and be 
thankM. — 2%^ Experience of Life, 

THERE were other things in London besides pic- 
tures and autographs which Helen much wished 
to take this opportunity of seeing. She sounded her 
brother-in-law on the subject of the institutions 
then rising up for the social improvement of the 
working classes. 

* You had better ask Fielding about those sort of 
things,' said Mr. Mordaunt ; 'they are more in his way 
than in mine ; at least/ he added, with a kind of 
consciousness that things of that kind ought to be 
in the way of a clergyman, * at least I think them 
very good things, and always promote them, but 
Fielding has taken them up mor6 thoroughly/ 

'Fielding,' he said to him, the next time his 
friend called, 'here's Helen sadly wants to see some 
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of your Model lodging-houses, Ragged-schools, and 
places of that kind/ 

'Nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to show Miss Tyrrel anything in that way she 
would like to inspect ;' and appointments were 
made accordingly, not without some little obstruc- 
tion on the part of Mrs. Mordaunt, who considered 
it only a new whim of her sister's which had taken 
the place of missionary meetings and popular 
preachers. Mr. Mordaunt and Mr. Fielding, how- 
ever, bore down her opposition, and two or three 
mornings were spent in visits — ^which to Helen 
were most interesting. Her conceptions of the 
vast work yet to be done grew with her ac- 
quaintance with what had already been attempted. 

'How plainly it appears,' said Helen, when, 
Mr. Fielding having dined quietly with the Mor- 
daunts, they were talking over in the evening the 
sights which had engaged them in the morning — 
*how clearly I perceive that the great cause of 
human misery is selfishness. Most of those poor 
children whose histories we heard to-day at the 
Ragged-School, were driven into the streets by 
the selfishness and cruelty of . parents, or step- 
parents, or employers ; — ^then look at poor needle- 
women — female apprentices — female servants, 
over-worked, ruined in health, like those we saw in 
the Consumption Hospital' — 

' Ay, and worse than that,' said Mr. Fielding. 

' Then the tyranny and oppression of those who 
more immediately employ the poor, is often caused, 
L 
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in part at least, by the selfishness and hard-hearted- 
ness of a class above them— link by link it brings 
in every, order of society. What a mighty change 
it would make if every one acted out those words 
* Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others/ ' 

*Ah! it would, indeed,' said Mr. Fielding. *I 
confess it often appals me to reflect how long 
Christianity, the great regenerator of man, has 
had possession of the field, in this land at least, 
and yet to find how small has been its influence on 
the great mass of human corruption.' 

' Oh ! but has it had possession of the field in 
real truth V said Helen. ^ Has not its regenerating 
power been stifled imder heaps of rubj)ish ? Not 
to speak of the barbarism of the middle ages, and 
the priestly tyranny of the Papal despotism, think 
for how long after the Reformation in our own 
country the Church was made only an engine of 
profit, a cure of souls considered a mere provision. 
Who cared about it as a deliverer from evil ? Even 
when earnest men began to awaken to its true 
character, they were frowned upon and put down 
as long as it was possible.' 

*Ah! that's a fling at our old *High and Dry' 
orthodoxy, I suppose, Helen,' said Mr. Mordaunt, 
joining in the conversation. 'But I'll tell you 
what, I do not see that your friends the Evangeli- 
cals have done much more good. They have made 
a great fuss about Missions to the Heathen, but they 
have taken very little notice of the heathen at 
home.' 
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' It was natural/ replied Helen, ' that feeling as 
they did about the hopelessness of their condition, 
the magnitude of this evil should a little hide from 
their view the misery of those who are at least 
within physical reach of the means of grace ; but 
I think you should not forget, that to men of evan- 
gelical views we owe the London City Mission, the 
Pastoral Aid Society, and many others.' 

'Very true,' said Mr. Fielding. 'You must 
remember too, that no one had an idea till very 
lately, what masses of heathen there were in our 
own cities. Now that it has come to light, I think 
what you call the Evangelicals are zealously striv- 
ing to reach them, and the clergy are beginning 
to see, too, how necessary it is to humanize the 
habits if you would convert the soul,' 

*I cannot help wishing,' said Helen, 'that the 
instruction in sermons and tracts, and so forth, was 
a little more directly aimed at the heart of the evil, 
as it really exists. Dr. Randolph often says that it is 
not enough seen that religion is perfected goodness, 
and that a great social injustice is a greater proof 
of the absence of true godliness than slackness in 
outward observancea' 

' Yes, that's just how it is,' said Mr. Mordaunt, 
'and nothing disgusts me more than to. hear, as I 
have done, some of your religious people lamenting 
over what they call the sins Of their hearts, and all 
the while not the least troubled about the ill-nature, 
meanness, and tyranny that every one sees in their 
lives. That comes of crying down the sermons of 
our old orthodox men as mere moral essays. But 
l2 
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what beautiful precepts on moral duty you may find 
in Blair's Sermons, and other books which are quite 
driven out of the field now/ 

*Ah! but/ said Helen, *that class of teachers 
were defective, in that the instruction was not 
based on the great truths of the gospel, and the 
standards of Virtue were of a low kind ; utility 
made more prominent than right/ 

' But I do not think,' rejoined Mr. Mordaunt, 
' preachers who back every exhortation with threats 
of hell or promises of heaven depart very much 
from the ground of utility, only they attach these 
sanctions not so much to conduct as to states of 
feeling/ 

*What it appears to me that we want,' said 
Helen, * are men who have a deep sense of God's 
love to all mankind, and of his intense abhorrence , 
of all evil; who will look abroad into the world 
and see what are the forms that evil really takes, 
and then set themselves — ^in dependence upon God 
and believing that it is His will — ^to pursue it into 
all its hiding-places, and overcome it by the might 
of love/ 

' Yes ; that is what we want, indeed,' said Mr. 
Fielding. 'All outward improvements die away 
of themselves if not fed by a fire within. And 
you can't elevate man by merely railing at him or 
lecturing him. But one is tempted to ask, shall 
these things ever be?' 

'They will be,' said Helen, her cheek kindling; 
' for it is God's will to deliver us from all evil, and 
He is stronger than sin or Satan.^ 

* Dear me/ said Mrs. Mordaunt, who had been 
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-out of the room during this conversation, but now 
came up to them, * what is it you are so energetic 
about, Helen?* 

* We have been talking about the way of making 
the world better,' said Mr. Fielding, ' and we find 
it can only be by getting rid first of all our own 
selfishness.' 

' Well, I wonder, for my part, that you, Helen, 
who seem so much interested in these things, do 
not become a Sister of Charity, or something of 
that sort, as is aU the fashion now. You are just 
the person for it, an unmarried woman with nothing 
to do/ 

* I will,' said Helen, * when I am satisfied that I 
liave nothing to do at home.' 

' Miss Tyrrel,' said Mr. Fielding, * acts upon the 
wise principle of sweeping before one's own door 
first. If every one would look after their own 
work-people, servants, dependents, or poor neigh- 
bours, and take care that they shall, as far as it 
depends on them, have everything necessary to 
their welfare as men and brethren, how much fewer 
societies we should need !' 

*Well, I should think no one could be better 
spared at home than Helen. Where there are 
three grown up unmarried daughters, one could 
hardly be missed.' 

'There are some persons,' said Mr. Fielding, 
' whose worth is so unobtrusive, that they have 
scarcely been felt to be necessary, till on their re- 
moval the system of which they are the centre 
falls to pieces.' 

* I have been wishing to ask you,' said Mr. Field 
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ing to Helen, when her sister had turned away, 
* what you think of the Sabbath question. I dare 
say you can tell me, too^ what Randolph thinks 
of it' 

* I believe,' said Helen, * he would apply to it the 
words of St. Paul : * Let no man judge you in 
meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holyday, or of 
the new moon, or of the Sabbath, which are a 
shadow of the things to come, but the body is of 
Christ' He would say, I mean, that the keeping 
of any one holy day is not now of express obliga- 
tion, but is left to the wisdom of the Christian 
Church/ 

' T see,' said Mr. Fielding ; 'yes, that is the true 
way of viewing the question.' 

' Dr. Randolph was saying one day,' added Helen, 
'that minute positive laws as to outward habits, 
are foreign to the spirit of the Gospel, which seeks 
to animate the outer life by the spirit of the inner, 
not to mould the inner from the outer.' 

'Just so,' said Mr. Fielding; 'I am myself con- 
vinced that it is a mistake to bind the form of the 
Jewish Sabbath upon the Christian church.' 

' At the same time,' said Helen, ' I know that 
Dr. Randolph is fully convinced that the spirit of 
that institution is still of importance.' 

' So I think,' said Mr. Fielding, ' and I believe 
we are not at all in circumstances to dispense with 
a weekly rest, a day in which man shall be free 
from the slavery of perpetual toil, and permitted 
to spend his time in the cultivation of his spiritual 
and immortal nature. Whether that must of ne- 
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cessity be done by the occupation of the whole day, 
in such employments as are now deemed the only 
suitable ones, admits I think of a doubt, and es- 
pecially where such employments compel confine- 
ment to the close atmosphere of a crowded city/ 

'It is very clear,' said Helen, Hhat social wor- 
ship, and the celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
were considered by the apostles essential to the life 
of the Christian/ 

* Yes,' said Mr. Fielding; ' and that was evidently 
the original idea of the Christian Lord's-day. The 
great difficulty in the matter seems to me to be this, 
that if one makes up one s mind that it is both 
allowable and desirable, that the working classes 
should spend a portion of the day in innocent and 
healthful recreation, yet in obtaining this for some, 
the rest of others, as railway servants, omnibus 
drivers, &c., is sacrificed/ 

' Yes,' said Helen, ' that is a great difficulty/ 

* The only way to meet it,' said Mr. Fielding, 
seems to me to be, first to employ a double set of men, 
so that each set should at least have every other 
Sunday to themselves ; and secondly, to have a 
regular weekly service for those especially, who on 
the preceding Sunday have been prevented attend- 
ing public worship— the service and their occupa- 
tions being so arranged, that they shall have time 
to attend. Then there is another practice which I 
should like to see common, and which exists in a 
large manufactory, over which I have 'some in- 
fluence, and to which I* want to introduce you 
before you leave town. I mean the practice of 
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assembling all the people employed for a very 
short service, every morning before the day's work 
begina* If masters and managers would only in 
a serious and earnest spirit adopt such a practice as 
this, read a passage of Scripture, and repeat a few 
collects, or other of the church prayers, I believe it 
would be one of the best means of carrying out the 
church's finely conceived law of daily service. 
This would be a step towards making every day, 
and not the Sunday only, holy to the Lord ; what 
St. Paul I suppose meant when he said * another 
esteemeth every day/ But it wants to be done 
from the heart, and not as a mere form/ 

* Do you know,' said Mr. Mordaunt to his wife, 
when they were alone together, ' it would not at 
all surprise me if Fielding were to take a liking to 
your sister; indeed, I think he does like her as 
it is.' 

'How can you be so absurd, Charles,' replied 
Mrs. Mordaunt ; ' Mr. Fielding has too much sense 
to be taken with a woman, just because she gets 
up a Httle enthusiasm for his favourite hobbies. 
Now I do beg you will not be putting any such 
nonsense into Helen's head.' 

' Why, my dear, it wants no putting in, if, as you 
intimate, she is only pretending a philanthropic 
taste to please him.' 

' Oh ! I don't mean that exactly, but I know 
Helen better than you do, and I know very well 



* See the interesting statement of Mr. Wilson in the Beport 
of Price's Candle Manufactory. 
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that . she is always in a high state of admiration 
about some new thing or other. She may appear 
very good and very sensible, and all that, but vanity 
is her weak point, and is at the bottom of a great 
many of her pursuits/ 

' Trust a woman for finding out another's weak 
point. But, however, you would surely be glad 
to have your sister well married.' 

' Oh ! of course I should, but I have a great 
regard for Mr. Fielding, and I should be very 
sorry for him to make a foolish match.' 

' Well, but I am not at all convinced it would 
be a foolish match.' 

* I am sure it would, and really as to Helen, she 
might think it a fine thing at her age, to be mar- 
ried at all, but it is no light thing to be step- 
mother to three girls. That's a situation which 
reqiiires a person, with more — ^more knowledge of 
the world than Helen can be supposed to have had 
any means of gaining.' 

' Well, we shall see,' said Charles. 

Strange though it might have seemed to a su- 
perficial observer, Mrs. Mordaunt was really much 
annoyed at the idea of her sister marrying into a 
position which would at once raise her into an 
equality with herself. She had so long been ac- 
customed to look upon her as a rightful object of 
patronage, that she could not at all reconcile her 
mind to such a change in their relative situations. 
Mr. Fielding was also a favourite of her own, a con- 
venient friend whom she was proud of, as a man of 
sense, wealth, and influence, and she did not at all 
l3 
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like the idea of his being rendered useless to her by 
marriage. She comforted herself, however, with 
thinking that Helen's visit woidd soon be over, 
and it would be very unlikely that Mr. Fielding, if 
he had been at all pleased with her (which she was . 
still most' unwilling to admit), would bestow a mo- 
ment's thought upon her when she was away from 
the house. 

Not, however, to trust entirely to this remedy, 
she took great pains by the manner she talked to 
her sister, at her and of her, to give Mr. Fielding the 
impression that Helen was a fickle, restless person, 
very ardent in taking up new ideas, especially in 
religion, pushing them to absurd extremes, and 
laying them down after a time to take up per- 
haps with something the very opposite. 

Mr. Fielding saw plainly through Mrs. Mor- 
daunt's motives, and paid little attention to her 
suggestions; stiQ, a few good-humoured pleasantries 
from Mr. Mordaunt, whom he thought much bet- 
ter of than of his wife, pleasantries such as ^ oh, I 
forgot, you don't go to Missionary meetings every 
day now, &c. &c. That was when you were wild 
about Seymour,' &c., rather jarred on his nerves. 

During the ensuing week, Helen's time was a 
good deal engrossed by the law business which had 
brought her to town, and as soon as it was settled, 
Mrs. Mordaunt made it quite apparent to her sister 
that she expected her visit to termiaate also. 

Helen was not backward to perceive that her 
further stay would be unwelcome, and with some- 
thing more of sadness than usual, for her visit had 
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been unusually interesting, she began to arrange 
for her departure. 

The evening before this was to take place, she 
was left alone ; Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt were gone 
to a concert, to which she was to have accompanied 
them, but, tired with packing and other prepara- 
tions, when the time had come, she had begged 
them to leave her at home. 

She was tearing up some old letters and notes, 
and thinking with regret that she should not see 
Mr. Fielding again, since he had left town the day 
before her departure was fixed, and had not yet 
returned, when a ring at the bell made her start, 
and the next minute the door was opened, and Mf . 
Fielding himself appeared. 

After the first greetings were over, (it seemed 
he had expected to find Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt 
at home, but when told they were out, still de- 
termined to come in for a few minutes,) Helen said, 
'I am not sorry to have this opportunity of bidding 
you good bye, for I am going back to Milnwood 
to-morrow.' 

' To-morrow ! why, how is that ? the Randolphs 
did not know of it' 

* The Randolphs ! have you seen tJiem V 

' Yes, I came from their house this afternoon. 
I accidentally met Dr. Randolph in the train, and 
he persuaded me to go home with him. Otherwise 
I should have been in town yesterday.' 

' And they did not know I was coming back ? 
But I dare say not. Mamma would only get my 
^.etter yesterday afternoon, and if it was as wet 
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there as it was here, they would not perhaps see 
the Orange family/ 

* And you really art going to-morrow ?* 

' Yes, unless I hear anything to the contrary by 
the morning's post» which is not likely.' 

* You have fixed your departure very abruptly/ 

' My business was finished sooner than I ex- 
pected/ 

^ But you should now stay for pleasure.' 

' WeU, I have had a good deal of that My sis- 
ter is herself going out of town, and I thought I 
had better go home at onca' 

There was a short silence, and then it was Mr. 
Fielding who spoke ; — and Helen heard words such 
as she had never heard before, — such as she never 
expected to hear. He spoke of deep admiration, 
of love. She listened with wonder and delight, but 
withal with fear and trembling — could she dare to 
give ear to such words from such a man ; was it 
not too late? No ! for she could respond to them — 
youth hath fled, but feeling was still firesh and young. 

It was settled between them, that nothing 
should be said to Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt till after 
Helen's return to Milnwood. Her spirits were 
hurried enough to make her dread an explanation 
with her sister; and as soon as Mr. Fielding was 
gone, Helen went to bed to avoid all inquiries 

Mrs. Mordaunt was rather surprised, and not 
over pleased, when she found, next morning, that 
Mr. Fielding had been there in her absence. When 
she heard, however, that he had been to Milnwood, 
she thought it probable he might have had some 
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messages for her sister, and that explained the 
matter. 

Helen left in the afternoon. Mr. Fielding way- 
laid her at the station and put her into the train, 
a little to the surprise of Mr. Mordaunt's man ser- 
vant, who, coupling with it the visit of the pre- 
ceding evening, considered it rather a significant 
circumstance. 

When Helen reached the Hanbury station, she 
found that there was no carriage waiting for her, 
and as none arrived after a quarter of an hour^s 
delay, she determined, the evening being fine, to 
walk. 

Often had she crossed those fields at different 
periods of her life. Through them had lain her 
path from St. Mark's church to Milnwood; and 
well she remembered with what a weary step and 
what a heavy heart she had returned on many an 
afternoon after the Sunday services — or after 
some disappointmg interview with Mr. Seymour. 
Through them she had passed when in the old 
coach days she had sometimes, on returning from 
some London visit, preferred to be set down at the 
bottom of the hill, and to walk, as now, by the 
field-path to Milnwood; and how often had she 
then sighed to think how little her presence was 
cared for in the home to which she was going. 
Through those fields she had walked from her 
aunt's house after their return from Broadstairs, 
and with what a lightened heart — ^with what cheer- 
ing hopes for the future! Those hopes, she ac- 
knowledged with thankfulness, had been more 
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than realized, and now another phase of life seemed 
turning towards her. 

It has been said, that even where the affeotions 
are engaged, the reaction of feelings and spirits 
too tightly strung, gives rise, after acceptance, to 
an unaccountable longing to retreat. Helen felt 
nothing of this. Her regard for Mr. Fielding was 
too unselfish. She thought not of herself, — ^if she 
could only requite his aflfection — ^if she could only 
make him happy, that was all she thought of; and- 
she had a certain unconscious trust in the sincerity 
of her own devotion. Yet she felt somewhat de* 
pressed. She had been thinking of the other 
elements of the case — of the relation of a step- 
mother — ^itfi difficulties — ^her own ineqcperience and 
possible unfitness. Might she not have been too 
hasty, too inconsiderate in her consent? It was a 
comfort to her to think of the Randolphs as coun- 
sellors; and as she passed the gate of the Orange, 
she almost longed to go in there first Bpt that 
was not to be thought of 

When she reached her own home, she found 
that her letter had been misunderstood, — that by 
some mistake it had not reached them till a day 
after it should have done ; and as she had men-' 
tioned the 'day after to-morroV as that of her 
return, she had not been expected till the next 
day. This blunder did not increase the warmth 
of Mrs. Tyrrel's reception. The return of her 
daughters after an absence of any length was 
always rather a trial to her nerves, and to come 
before they were expected was a considerable 
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aggiavatios of the evil. Helen saw this feeling 
in her manner, and felt it in her cold kiss, and 
it did not very much raise her spirita Her sisters 
were gone out to dinner; and after rather a ao&er 
evening, Helen went weary and sad to her chamber. 

The next morning brought brighter thoughts 
to herself and pleasanter words from othera At 
breakfast many questions were asked, especially by 
Emma and Harriet, about her London visit, what 
she had been doing, whom she had seen, what 
Julia s new house was like, &a 

' Well, I do think,' exclaimed Emma, at last, 
' that Julia, now she has plenty of room, might 
have asked Harriet and me up this q)ring for some 
part of the season/ 

' I often wish,' remarked Harriet, ' that you, 
Helen, had been our married £dster instead of 
Julia. I don't think you would have overlooked 
us so completely/ 

* Thank you for your good opinion,' said Helen; 
' if ever I should be in such circumstances, I will 
endeavour to deserve it/ 

* I am afraid, Helen,' said Mrs. Tjorel, ' that the 
poor girls' enjoyments will not be great if they 
depend on yokir settling in Ufa They are more 
likely now to be placed in circumstances to help 
you/ 

Helen felt rather curiously, but she said nothing; 
and as soon as she could get away quietly she 
went down to the Orange. 

She found the Bandolphs not quite unprepared 
for what she had to communicate. There had been 
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something in Mr. Fielding's manner, and in the 
way in which he had contrived to keep the conversa- 
tion on Helen, and to elicit particulars about her 
early life and opinions (in fact, with the view of 
correcting Mr& Mordaunt's insinuations) which had 
aroused their suspicion& 

* This is a very pretty thing of you. Miss Helen,' 
said Agnes, when they were alone together; *this 
is the end of your devotion to a single life, and the 
great things you were to do for Humanity as an 
unmarried woman.' 

* Well, dear Agnes,* said Helen, blushing, * you 
know I always used to say I should never wish to 
change my condition unless I came in contact with 
one from whom to be severed would be a heavy 
trial. And now this has come to pass, — so what 
ought I to do?' 

' What you are going to do, my dear. You will 
not cease to be a worker when you are married.' 

' I trust not And don't you think, Agnes, that 
strong contrast which St Paul draws between the 
unmarried woman who cares for the things of the 
Lord, and the married who careth for the things of 
the world how she may please her husband— do 
not you think, I say, that the force of this contrast 
is ahnost destroyed when the object of both is to 
please the Lordf 

' Yes, certainly, in that case I think the married 
woman has far greater opportunities of serving the 
Lord than the single, inasmuch as she has greater 
personal influence.' 

' A great many religious persons,' rejoined Helen, 
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' would no doubt warn me of the danger of having 
the heart engrossed in human affections, and so 
drawn away from God/ 

' Oh, f dear/ said Agnes, ' I am sure papa would 
say — I have often heard him say — 'That it is a 
mistake to suppose we shall love God more by 
checking our love for what is good and great in 
our fellow-creatures.' ' 

' So I think,' said Helen; * it seems to me that 
one might rather find it a mequs of drawing closer 
to Him who is the perfect pattern and centre of 
everything really true and beautiful It is curious,' 
she added, after a while, * that I should have found 
the person who suited me in a widower. I always 
had rather a dislike to second marriages.' 

* It is a pity, I think, to have a fixed standard 
in a matter which so varies according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes they are reprehensible — some- 
times most necessary and justifiable. In the present 
case, for instance, who can blame Mr. Fielding for 
making an attempt to have that domestic happiness 
of which he was disappointed in his first marriage?' 

* Do you know much about that, Agnes?' 
'Yes; we have lately fallen in with a friend 

who knew Mrs. Fielding very well, both before and 
after her marriage. She was a Miss Mostyn, very 
pretty, but much inferior in mind to him, and of a 
jealous, exacting temper, passionately fond of show 
and admiration, and pining after it even when her 
health made it impossible for her to enjoy it He 
was a most kind and attentive husband; but all 
who knew them saw that he was not happy. She 
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could not bear any of his chosen friends; and that, 
no donbt^ was the reason why papa saw so little of 
him after he was married. It is very sad to think 
what power women haye to blight a man's happi- 
ness simply by want of sjrmpathy, without, perhaps, 
any malice prepense/ 

'But what a blessing it is,' said Helen, her 
cheek kindling, ' to think of the power they have 
also of promoting happinesa May I only be to 
Mr. Fielding all that he deserves I should be.' 

* I have no fear of you, my dear Helen. I think 
he is tolerably secure-tr-if Qod will — of leading 
* harmonious daya' ' 

'There is one point, I confess,' said Helen, 
' about which I feel anxious. I shall not be only a 
wife — I shall be a stepmother, and that is such a 
difficult and delicate {)osition.' 

* I should like you to talk to mamma about that 
— she had a stepmother herself, and knows a great 
deal by experience of the relation.' 

Mrs. Randolph came in soon after, and Agnes 
began. 

* Mamma, I want you just to give Helen a few of 
the results of your wisdom as to the relation of a 
stepmother. She is rather frightening herself lest 
she should find herself involved in difficulties be- 
yond her powers to manage, though I think that 
if there is a creature on earth fitted to be a good 
step-mother, she is that person.' 

* Oh, Agnes!' exclaimed Helen, * don't begin to 
flatter me.' 

' Well, my dear,' ^d Mrs. Bandolph, ' it is no 
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flattery to say, that in my belief, you have many 
of the requisite quahties, but it is well to distrust 
oneself. There is no doubt it is a relation which 
has peculiar difficulties. There is unhmited, and 
to a great extent, irresponsible authority without 
corresponding sympathy. Cases, of course, are 
v^ry different When children are young, it is a 
comparatively easy matter; it is the stepmother's 
fault if she does not make them love her like 
a parent. Or when they are quite grown up, 
there is a probabiHty of their not remaining long 
at home. But the greatest difficulty, perhaps, is 
where the yoimg people are partly grown up — just 
coming forward into life. If they are girls they 
have most likely acquired, in the interval after the 
mother's death, a certain degree of independence 
and authority in the family, and have received a 
measure of the father's attention greater than they 
would have had if their mother had been living, 
and they feel it painful and somewhat mortifying 
to take a lower position, even though it be their 
natural one. The best way to meet this is, I 
should say, generally, to remove them from home 
for a time where it can be done pleasantly to them- 
selves, so that things may fall easily into their 
natural state. But if this cannot be done without 
making them uncomfortable, their privileges should 
be abridged very gently, and as httle as possible; 
and the stepmother should try to make them sen- 
sible by her kindness, by makiog them as much as 
possible her companions — ^that they have gained 
as much as they have lost by their father's mar- 
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riage Nothmg is so much to be avoided as any 
appearance of patting them into the back groond, 
slighting them, treating them like children, and so 
on. I am sore we can all recollect how we used 
to resent that' 

* Oh, yes,' said Helen. 

* I never had it to resent^' said AgnesL 

* Then, my dear, I am afraid you would make a 
bad stepmother, for it is knowing the heart of a 
girl — keenly recollecting one's own feelings — which 
best teaches one to be tender in dealing with the 
feelings of others. Weak persons, to whom the 
ezerdse of authority is something new, are very 
fond of showing it on all occasions; and this is one 
reason among others why very young stepmothers 
are generally oppressive. They are apt to leave the 
poor young people no independence of action — to 
be ordering and directing every little trifle by way 
of making themselves respected.' 

* Oh, yes,' said Helen, ' how very true that is.' 

' Another source of misery,' resumed Mrs. Ban- 
dolph, ' is a certain degree of jealousy of the affec- 
tions of the father. And here, again, it is mostly 
young women who marry widowers that are the 
greatest offendera They conceive themselves en- 
titled to a vast deal of attention from their husbands 
— they never think that, if they have chosen to 
marry men who have already claims on their 
hearts, they must be content with something less 
than entire forgetfulness of every other creature; 
and they reaUy behave as if the poor children 
ought to be perfect nonentitiea Or a more dis- 
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agreeable variety of this kind of egotism shows 
itself when the wife makes a parade of her influence 
on her husband, and doles out indulgences to the 
children as her gift. * I asked your papa to take 
you/ * I told your papa he really ought to think 
of you sometimes/ * I positively would not accept 
such a thing unless your papa gave you one 
too/ &c/ 

*How very odious/ said Agnes, * making the 
poor things fancy that they are no longer anything 
at all to their only remaining parent' 

' Yes,' said Mrs. Randolph ; * and it is worse still 
when the father, perhaps well-intentioned but ill- 
judging, plays into the same hand, — says, * Your 
mother interceded for you,' and ' you owe that to 
your mother,' &c. I remember well the heart- 
burning which I experienced when this was said to 
me. And this reminds me of another thing which 
I much object tp — ^the enforcing upon step-children, 
except when very young, the epithet of * mother.' 
It almost always grates on the feelings of those 
who remember an own mother.' 

' It must, indeed,' said Agnes, * where there is a 
very tender remembrance of her. But what would 
you have them call the stepmother?* 

* Anything better,' said Mrs. Randolph, ' than the 
hypocrisy of * mamma' and 'mother,' where the 
heart silently protests against it. In short, my 
dear, if I were placed in that position, I should try 
to behave as much as possible as if I were a friend 
or relative entrusted with the care of the young 
people, never using authority, except when abso- 
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lutely necessaiy, — ^never interfering with any of 
their little arrangements, tastes, or pursuits, not 
even to improve them, unless I felt I should carry 
at leaat their reason with me, giving them as much 
liberty as I possibly could without positively in- 
iuring them, — never coming between them and 
their father, but seeking to gain my own place in 
their affections by really loving them and truly 
seeking their happiness.' 

* Oh, my dear mother," said Agnes, kissing her, 
* what a delightful stepmother you would have 
made/ 

*Yes,' said Helen, 'better than many own 
mothers ; but, in fact, those that fulfil most perfectly 
one relation are likely to excel in others also. But 
the more I think of the relation of stepmother, the 
more I see that it does require eminent qualities 
in an eminent degree/ 

'It requires, my dear. Christian charity. She 
who suffereth long and is kind — she who envieth 
not — she who vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up, 
who doth not behave herself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil — she who beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things — 
she wiU be a reaUy good step-mother, and no one 
else. And if so many women, professedly religious, 
fail in it as much as the more worldly, it only 
shows, as my dear husband often says, what a vast 
quantity of religion there is now-a-days which has 
nothing to do with Christian charity. But now, my 
dear, don't let-me discourage you from undertaking 
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what I verily believe is appointed for yoiL I am 
sure Dr. Randolph would, if he w^e here, remind 
you that in every situation we have to maintain a 
struggle against selfishness; and what more is a 
stepmother's life? The same grace that is suffi- 
cient for you in one situation will be sufficient in 
another/ 

' I have so feared/ said Helen, * that my inclina- 
tions — my interest in Mr. Fielding might warp 
my judgment, and make me overlook other con- 
sideration&' 

* That very interest^-^the mutual aflfection which 
seems to have sprung up between you and Mr. 
Fielding is to my mind, a strong indication that 
you are intended for this service; and it cannot be 
doubted that it is one of great importance. You 
know how it is said, ^he that is greatest among 
you let him be as the younger, and he that is chief 
as he that doth serve;' and I know you will de- 
light to serve these dear children, both for their 
own and their father's sake.' 

The next morning brought a letter from Mr. 
Fielding to Helen, announcing that he had written 
to Dr. Bandolph, and should be at the Grange 
that evening. 

* Who is your letter from?' said Mrs. Tyrrel to 
Helen. * It is a handwriting I don't know.' 

* Why, mamma,' said Helen, with a tremulous- 
ness of voice which made Mr. Tyrrel look up from 
his newspaper, 'you were saying something the 
other day about the improbability of my ever 
having it in my power to invite my sisters to a 
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home of my owil I hope it will not be displeasing 
to you to hear that that is not quite an impossibility/ 

' Goodness, child ! what do you mean? what new 
plan have you got in your head? 

' No pW of mine, mamma, but when I was in 
London I had an oflFer of marriage — a friend of my 
brother-in law a' 

' An oflFer of marriage !' exclaimed Mrs. Tyrrel. 

' What's this,' said Mr. TyrreL ' Helen, child, I 
hope you are nol going to throw yourself away upon 
some old man, or some poor parson with a heap of 
children. Becollect it is better to be an old maid 
than to marry badly.' 

' So I have always felt, dear father,* said Helen, 
'but Mr. Fielding is in every respect far beyond 
my deservinga' 

'What! is it Fielding the great Qerman mer- 
chant?* asked Mr. Tyrrel. 

'Yes; he is an intimate friend of Mr. Mor- 
daunt's, and also of Dr. Randolph's.' 

* Well, if he is the man, you have done pretty 
well as to this world s goods. You accepted him, 
I suppose?' 

' I did, papa; but not for the sake of his wealth. 
That is the least of his merits. He will be at the 
Grange this evening, and will ask your consent 
to-morrow.' 

' He is pretty sure of that,' said Mr. Tyrrel, 
laughing, ' as he has had yoiu^. Not that I would 
let you go, my girl, to any one who was not worthy 
of you, but I can trust your judgment for that' 

' Is Mr. Fielding a widower?' asked Mrs. Tyrrel, 
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who had hardly recovered from her surprise, and 
began to suspect that there must be some dark 
side to the picture. 

'What age r 

'I don't know, mamma; I should judge rather 
above forty. 

* Are there children?' 

* Three — girls, — the eldest about fifteen.' 
'Well, it all sounds very fair — we shall see. 

Charles and Julia seem to have done something for 
you at last. What do they say about it? 

* They do not know of it at present. I wished 
that it should be first mentioned to you.' 

That evening about seven o'clock (the Tyrrels 
always dined at five), Emma and Harriet were 
sauntering down the garden walk, where a box- 
hedge bordered the road, and at a comer, where 
the hedge was lower than in other parts, they saw 
the Randolphs' poney carriage draw up to the 
gates. A gentlenian was sitting by the side of the 
servant. 

'Look, look, Emma!' cried Harriet, 'that must 
be Mr. Fielding. And there is Helen, I declare, 
just crossing the road. There, they have met.' 

Mr. Fielding perceiving Helen, who was going to ^ 
the Grange, where she was to dine, got out of the 
carriage, and after standing to exchange a few 
words, they went through the opened gates 
together. 

' What a fine looking man !' said Emma; 'quite 
an air of distinction!* 

'And did you see,' said Harriet, *how Helen 
M 
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looked up in his face when she took his arm? 
Why she is quite in love, I declare/ 

^Better late than neyer/ said Emma; ^I don't 
think she ever saw a man before that she could 
bear to think oi' 

* Well,' said Harriet; * she is a dear good creature, 
worth twenty such as we are, and happy is the 
man that gets her/ 

* It was here I first saw you,' said Mr. Fielding 
to Helen, when they were sitting alone in the oriel 
window of the library that evening. *I had no 
presentiment then of what you were one day to be 
to me. But I long remembered the conversation I 
had with Randolph afterwards, about women, their 
influence on men, &c. When I became a widower, 
I made a firm resolve never to marry again, unless 
I could meet with something like a Soman 
character, such as Niebuhr describes his Milly,* 
only a Roman baptized into the Christian spirit 
It is a sad thing to have all one's highest and best 
aspirations quenched at one's own fireside. And 
yet I believe that is very often the case. I was 
reading the other day a remark to the effect that 
marriage generally fixes a man down to an average 



* Milly has a Roman character, and this was always my 
ideal of a citizen's wife ; pride» (self-respect P) intellect, the 
most retiring modesty, constancy, and gentleness. In history 
we only meet with such women among the Roman matrons, 
the Calpumias, Portias, Arrias ; soft, weak, tender girlishness 
would neither have elevated nor strengthened my character. — 
NiEBUHB*8 Life and Letters, Vol I. 
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mediocrity,* that we cease to expect any thing 
very good or great from him/ 

* And yet/ said Helen, ' women are generally the 
promoters of religious habits/ 

* Yes, very true; but they are such as fall in with 
the prevalent tone of the times. If a man is very 
earnest in pursuit of truths, or very energetic in 
the cause of benevolence, and strikes out anything 
of a new path, his wife is generally a&aid he is 
going too far/ 

' If that is the case, women must have sadly 
degenerated; for in the early Christian times, 
women were foremost in braving every danger for 
the sake of truth/ 

'Yes, but' — smiling — 'a little earlier there were 
devout and honourable women who thought St. 
Paul went too far, and joined the persecution 
against him.' 

' It is, I suppose,' said Helen, • the consequence of 
narrow education, and habits of ease 'engendering 
timidity.' 

' Yes, — ^and we have ourselves partly to thank 
for it We have done our best to make women 
the slaves of conventionality, and we cannot wonder 
if they remain so when it would be convenient to 
us if they could rise above it' 

' Well,' said Helen, ' if ever the cause of - truth 
and human happiness should be in question, I 
hope I may be to you what Schiller's Gertrude 
Stauflfacher was to her husband.' 



* WestrntTister JEteview, 
M 2 
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* Ah, yes/ said Mr. Fielding, drawing her towards 
him ; * he who is cheered onwards by a wise and 
loving woman, has no excuse for faltering in his 
appointed work.' 

The introduction of Mr. Fielding to Helen's 
family was productive of entire satisfaction. Her 
father and mother were delighted with his fortune 
and position, and Emma and Harriet with his 
person, his bearing, and his courteous manner to 
themselves. 

Mrs. Mordaunt, on receiving the intelligence of 
her sister's engagement, was greatiy, and not very 
pleasantly, surprised. She concealed her feelings, 
however, and wrote two eloquent letters of con- 
gratulation ; one to her mother, the other to Helen. 

In the first, she took great credit for her services 
in advancing the interests of her family, and in the 
second, she warned her sister that though she never 
could be sufficientiy grateful for such unlocked for 
good fortune, yet she must expect that her path 
would not be always on velvet, for that a step- 
mother was always regarded with ill will; and 
from the character of Georgiana Fielding, a more 
than ordinary share of it might be expected. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Helen's married life. 

And thou, as one that once declined, 
When he was little more than hoy, 
On some unworthy heart with joy, 

But lives to wed an equal mind ; 
And hreathes a novel world — 



In Memoriam. 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of time 
Sit side hy side, full summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To Be ; 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities. 
But like each other even as those who love. 

The Princess. 

AUGUST days had not quite departed, when 
the bells of Milnwood Church rang a bridal 
peal for Helen Tyrrel as merrily as they had ere- 
while done for her sister. True, it was late in life's 
reckoning, and the brightness might seem only that 
of a Martinmas summer, but tie fourteen years' 
experience which had been gained since Julia's 
marriage, was of priceless value in the reckoning of 
eternity. ' 

The first three months after the wedding were 
spent on the continent, where Helen had the de- 
light of seeing, and Mr. Fielding the delight of 
showing her, scenes and objects which she had 
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often striven to fancy, but scarcely ever thought of 
beholding. 

During the absence of the married pair, Qeorgiana 
and her sisters abode with Mrs. Russell at Paris, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Fielding took thenx up on 
their return. 

Before Christmas they were all settled in their 
London home, and Helen's married life was now 
to begin in earnest. She and her husband had 
somewhat fathomed each other's souls in the three 
months of their tour, and the feeling of each was of 
wondering thankfulness at their congeniality. 

Mr. Fielding had begun life with great aims and 
sanguine hopes. He was one of those whose hearts 
throb high with the interests of humanity, and his 
purpose was formed to throw himself warmly into 
the cause of advancement He had deep religious 
feelings also, though they were not fully developed. 
For some years he had worked on, using his talents, 
his money, and his influence for good, and associ- 
ating with many who were engaged on the same 
side. But in an evil hour he m6t the beautiful 
Georgiana Mostyn, gave her credit for a mind in 
harmony with her face, married her after a short 
courtship, and found, too late, that he was linked 
to a woman of narrow understanding, vain, selfish, 
and egotistical 

One by one, Mr. Fielding was compelled, by the 
tyranny of his wife, to drop his former friends, pur- 
suits, and interests, and to take up in their stead a 
round of heartless dissipation. But this did not last ; 
he had too much sense and strength of character to 
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be long a womaa's slave — ^a sense of duty and of 
higher responsibility took hold upon him, and at 
last ,he succeeded in rescuing his fortune and his 
time from the imperious demands made upon them, 
and in asserting his own supremacy. 

But the check thus imposed on his wife's tastes 
seemed completely to extinguish what little regard 
she had ever had for him, and henceforth his do- 
mestic hours were embittered by cold looks, sharp 
replies, languor, and fretfulness. 

•Heavy was the trial to Mr. Fielding. Whilst 
occupied in business, or in concerting and car- 
rying out plans of benevolence, he was compara- 
tively happy ; but then came the hour when he 
must return to his home, and there he too well 
knew that no sympathy awaited him, and that un- 
less, as was generally the case, some guest was 
present, it was well if the evening could be got 
through without positive displays of ill humour. 

In the last months of her illness, and when death 
was advancing with rapid strides, Mrs, Fielding had 
awakened to some sense of her faults as a wife, but 
the full amount of the pain she had inflicted she 
had not delicacy of mind enough to appreciate. 

Hardly was Mr. Fielding conscious how cheerless 
his former life had been till the misery was brought 
before him by contrast. Hardly had he felt what a 
weight had pressed on his soul, dragging it down to- 
wards the level of mediocrity. But it would have done 
i^y one good, who had known him in former days, 
to mark his altered demeanour — ^to see the elastic 
step and animated countenance with which he now 
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re-entered his house, where there was one awaiting 
him to whom the veriest trifle he had to relate was 
interesting, but whose deepest attention was en- 
chained by those great social questions into which 
he had flung himself. And now did he rejoice in 
the cordial greeting which Helen bestowed on his 
friends, and the value which he knew they all 
attached to talking over any new scheme with her 
who was almost sure to contribute some valuable 
suggestion. Wdl did he feel the truth of what 
has been said, ' that the most powerful love man 
feels for woman is founded, not on mere beauty, 
but on internal character,'* and well did he feel 
also that the most enduring union is formed by 
joint work for God. 

In the second year of her marriage Helen gave 
birth to a son. With what joy and thankfulness 
was this treasure received both by father and 
mother ! And yet Helen felt there was need to re- 
joice with trembling, lest from this little plant 
should be scattered seeds of dissension and jealousy. 
Against this she earnestly strove to guard. She 
repressed. all undue exultation or excessive and un- 
seasonable displays of tenderness, and whilst gently 
commending the baby to the notice and protection 
of his sisters, she took care never to give them too 
much of his company. 

Helen had plenty of hints and advice volun- 
teered On the subject of her step-daughters, espe- 
ially the eldest, for Celia and Clara were too 



* Newman's History of the Soul, 
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quiet to excite much attention. * If you do not bring 
that girFs spirit down you will repent it/ said Mrs. 
Mordaunt; 'I should soon teach her her proper 
place/ * I greatly fear/ lamented another friend, 
'that poor Georgiana takes after her mother. I 
hope you may be able to check her love of dress 
and amusement' 'You will find Miss Fielding 
sadly indifferent to religion/ said a third. ' I hope 
your admonitions may be blessed to bring her to 
decided piety/ To all these suggestions Helen macje 
civil replies, but went quietly on her own course. 

She carefully and silently studied Georgiana's 
character. She saw that the great evil of that 
character was selfishness. Not that full grown 
monster which is incapable of feeling the force of 
justice, gratitude, or aflfection, but that earlier form 
of it which is often seen in the young, — self im- 
portance and egotism. This was in Georgiana 
peculiarly active, never having been checked by its 
natural antagonist, — ^pure and warm affection. To 
the same cause might be partly i eferred her insen- 
sibility to religious feeling. The disinterested love 
of any human being has a tendency to open the 
heart towards God. The love of a good and wise 
parent especially, is the natural preparation for 
devotion to a Heavenly Father, and it is strangely 
short-sighted to represent, as is sometimes done in 
books, the love of a father or a mother as a species 
of idolatry calculated to draw the heart from Him. 
* If a man love not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how shall he love God, whom he hath not 
seen?' 

M 3 
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But Georgiana had had but little of this prepar 
ration. She had never loFed her mother, and 
during the latter part of her life, when Mr. and 
Mr& Fielding were travelling about, she had 
been frequently separated from them for long 
periods^ so that even her father had been very 
much a stranger to her till within the last two 
years, nor had those sufficed to establish any inti- 
mate companionship between them. 

In Georgiana's own eyes, her dress, her studies, 
her amusem^its^ her companions, were objects of 
supreme importance: and combined with this, was 
an intense desire of equalling, if not of surpassing, 
every one else in every advantage that could be 
attained. She felt herself wronged if any young 
person with whom she came in contact was more 
accomplished, better informed, handsomer, or better 
dressed than herself. At the same time there was 
a warmth and energy in her character, which 
Helen ^aw would be valuable when turned into 
a right direction. Also she was not without a 
sense of justice, and even of generosity . 

To correct a character which had already 
attained the growth of sixteen years was, Helen 
felt sure, not the task of a few montha Still more 
sure was she that it was not to be effected by any of 
the methods which had been recommended to her. 
She had no opinion that people could be made 
truly humble by mortifying them, or self-denying 
by abridging them of legitimate rights. She was 
careful always to treat Georgiana with perfect 
justice, to give her her full importance in the 
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family as ' Miss Fielding/ and to avoid the inju- 
rious practice of petting the younger children and 
neglecting the elder.. She would not indeed allow 
her, as she was somewhat inclined to do, to 
domineer over her younger sisters and interfere 
with Mrs. Russell, but whenever she had to inter- 
pose with authority, she always studied to exercise 
it in the quietest and least irritating manner. 

Georgiana had from the first been inclined to 
like Helen. She expected to find her, from the 
little she had seen of her in company with Mrs. 
Mordaunt, an amiable, meek-spirited person who 
might be easily managed. But she soon discovered 
that the same unselfishness which made Helen 
yielding when nothing but her own rights were 
concerned, made her inflexible when a principle of 
right was in question No love of peace, no dislike 
of giving pain, (feelings which indeed were strong 
in Helen, and which it often cost her an effort to 
master,) no selfish motive, in short, would induce - 
her to give up a point which she knew ought to be 
carried. And Georgiana saw this, and grew to 
respect Helen, to admire her, and sometimes to 
wish to be like her. Nor would this have been 
the case had Helen been merely good, but her 
superiority of nund, her intellectual acquirements, 
her powers of conversation, the respect she saw 
paid to her by clever men, all had their influence 
on Georgiana s mind; and though she rather wished 
to excel in more brilliant ways, she was not sorry 
to have a mother-in-law who excelled in ^his line. 
When her youth should be over, she did not know 
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but that she should like to be learned and intellec- 
tual herself, but now, the most fashionable acquire- 
ments were all she cared for. 

Helen had at first tried to read with her, history, 
and other subjects which might train her thinking 
powers; but she was so much averse to anything 
which required close attention and was not followed 
by immediate results, that Helen thought it better 
not to press the point, and to confine herself to 
helping her with those things which she was 
willing to acquire. In addition to the lessons she 
received from masters, Helen read with her Ger- 
man and other works of taste, hoping to kindle her 
imagination by contact with high and beautiful 
ideas, and thus to weaken the power of the base 
idol — self. With the same view she promoted her 
seeing the grand and beautiful both in nature 
and art. 

Mrs. Russell, who remained with Celia and 
Clara as their instructress, was very uneasy about 
Georgiana's irreligion, and when she and Helen 
talked over the young people and advised together-, 
as they often did, she was desirous to try the efiect 
of direct appeals to the conscience. But Helen 
always drew back from this method. She saw how 
easy it would be to cover all this worship of self with 
a thin veil of religious doctrine and observance, and 
she rather preferred by indirect methods, by setting 
before her high aims, high ideals of character, just 
conceptions especially of the Divine character, to 
bring her to feel her need of reconciliation to 
Him. 
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A great struggle took place when Qeorgiana was 
introduced into society, as to the kind of life she 
should henceforth lead. She would wiUingly have 
plunged into the thickest of dissipation, gone 
everywhere, and done everything that others did. 
But upon this point Mr. Fielding was resolute. 
She should have all the society, all the advantages 
which she could have without injuring herself or 
others, but lie would not allow his servants to be 
kept out, night after night, exposed to temptations 
— ^the victims of which he was using his influence 
to reclaim. Neither would he allow his daughter to 
make company and amusement the business of life. 

Celia had always been delicate ; and when she 
attained her fifteenth year (about four years after 
Helen's marriage), she showed symptoms which 
rendered it advisable that she should winter in a 
southern climate. Madeira was selected as the 
most suitable place, and it was agreed that she 
should be accompanied by Mrs. Russell, and also 
by Georgiana and Clara, to both of whom it was 
thought a sea voyage would be serviceable. 

The winter was over, and they were about to 
return to England, when, in April, Celia became 
suddenly worse, and died after a week's illness. 
Oeorgiana was extremely distressed; and when 
they were about leaving the island, her sorrow 
appeared so great that Mrs. Russell cotdd not help 
taking advantage, of what appeared to her a favour- 
able season, to set before her the uncertainty of 
life and the danger of putting off religion too long. 

Georgiana hastily cut her short, saying, ' It is of 
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no use, dear Mrs. BusseU, talking to me in that 
manner; you rather do me harm. I never could 
be religious merely as a safeguard against some- 
thing hereafter/ 

But not long after h6r return to England, Geor- 
giana sought admittance, one night, to Helen's 
dressing-room, and flinging herself upon her step- 
mother's neck, confessed, with tears, that she was 
miserable — she had long felt that she was going 
contrary to God and to all goodness. She despised 
herself. She would give anything to be what she 
felt in her heart to be right and true, but she did 
not know how. 

Helen clasped her in her arms, and whisp^ed 
gently, * * I will arise, and go to my Father, and 
will say unto Him, Father, I have sinned before 
Heaven and in Thy sight, make me as one of thy 
hired servanta Do with me what thou wilt, only 
take away my sins and keep me with Thee' ' 

From that time Georgiana was a different per- 
son — ^a new creature. From year to year the 
example of Helen had gradually raised her stan- 
dard of character, and caused her to feel a secret 
contempt for her own inferiority; but lately a 
more powerful agent had been at work. She had 
met in Madeira a young clergyman who was at- 
tending on a dying friend. He was intellectual, 
refined, and deeply religious Georgiana's imagi- 
nation was captivated, and her heart won, although 
unsuspected by him. The power of self was 
broken, and now she was able to look up to the 
splendour around her and to estimate her own 
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darkness. * She told nothing of this piece of in- 
ternal history to Helen. She hid all connected 
with Mr. Sydney in her own heart She dreaded 
the natural suspicion that she was wishing to be 
religious merely to please the man she loved. 
But it was not so. Had she been sure of never 
seeing him again, as indeed she had no near hope 
of doing — ^had she been sure of his preferring 
another — and she had not the slightest reason to 
think that he preferred or ever would prefer her, 
— ^her feelings, in respect to religion, would have 
been the same. She was in love with Mr. Sydney 
it is true, but she was in love with goodness also — 
she had seen and recognised in him the reflection 
of a higher spirit. The key-note had been struck, 
and henceforth the melody ran on, and her soul 
mounted up with the desire of conformity to what she 
admired. And she set to work honestly to attain this 
conformity, and to root out everything wrong in her 
daily conduct. Helen's guidance and counsels had 
prepared her to trust unreservedly in God as a 
Father, and to feel assured that He was on her 
side. Even in the uncertainty of her earthly 
happiness, and not daring to speak- to any one of 
what was deepest in her heart, Georgiana was at 
peace, and comparatively happy. 

About a year after this time, on returning from 
a drive, Helen and Georgiana found a card with 
the name of the Rev. Edward Sydney, and a 
London address. Georgiana looked at it, and 
hastily left the room. Mr. Sydney's name had 
been frequently mentioned by Mrs. Russell as a 
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dergyman who had been very kind to (/elia in 
her ilLiess, but Helen had somehow received the 
impression that he was a middle-aged man, and 
had certainly never connected him with Gleorgiana, 
who never spoke of him. 

Mr. Fiel(Kng soon sought Mr. Sydney out He 
was grateful to him for the kindness he had shown 
to Celia, and an intimacy sprung up between 
them. Mr. Sydney was often • at the house. 
Georgiana's manner towards him was at first cold 
and constrained; she scarcely opened her lips, 
and her reserve on anything bordering on a reli- 
gious subject was so remarkable, that it even 
attracted the notice of her mother-in-law. Helen 
attributed it to the dread of expressing more than 
she felt The reserve, however, could not last 
long: Mr. Sydney, who had many recollections in 
common with her, took pains to overcome it, and 
by degrees he drew her out Their conversations 
became fiill of animation, and Helen was surprised 
to find how much more they had known of each 
other than firom Oeorgiana's silence she had been 
aware of 

Mr. Sydney, on his part, was surprised at the 
advance which Georgiana had made. He had 
been somewhat struck with her in Madeira, and 
had taken pleasure in her society, regarding her 
as one who, though as yet undisciplined in mind, 
had the elements and foreshadowings of much 
good — little suspecting that the beginnings of 
religious earnestness had really been communi- 
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cated, like the electric spark, frota himself. He 
now saw with joy that the humility which he had 
seen struggling with pride, the earnestness which 
was overcoming thoughtlessness, the gentleness 
which had alternated with peremptoriness, were 
fairiy gaining the ascendant; and when he had 
seen a little of Mrs. Fielding, he was in no respect 
surprised at what he considered the success of her 
training. 

At Mr. Fielding's request, Mr. Sydney accom- 
panied them when they went into the country for 
the summer, and there, one happy day, Georgiana 
received the assurance of his love. The wonder, 
the thankfulness, the humility, with which she did 
receive it, formed a curious contrast to the superb 
ideas she had once entertained of the pretensions 
of Mr. Fielding's eldest daughter. 

Mr. Sydney was not rich, but he was of a good 
family, and free from mercenary motives himself, 
he had no fear of their imputation. Mr. Fielding, 
on his part, only rejoiced to give his daughter to 
oixe of whom he thought so highly. As soon as 
Mr. Sydney was settled in a curacy, the wedding 
was to take place. 

The night before her marriage, Georgiana again 
sought her step-mother's dressing-room, and kneel- 
ing down by her side, said — * Mamma, I want to 
confess something to you. Do not think me a 
hypocrite — I do not think God will account me 
so — but I believe it was my admiration of Edward 
first made me wish to be religious. It then first 
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"flashed upon me what a beautiful thing true re- 
ligion was, and I hated myself when I felt the 
diflferenca" 

A new light struck on Helen's mind. ' Was this 
in Madeira, love?' she said. 

'Yes, mamma. I might have loved religion 
from seeing it in you and papa; but I don't know 
how it was, it never struck me so much till I saw 
Mr. Sydney/ 

' Then it was not Celia's death which first made 
you thoughtful? Mrs. Russell thought it was.' 

*0h, no, mamma, I had been thinking about 
religion weeks before that. I don't think the fear 
of death would ever have made me care for re- 
ligion, — I do not call that religion which is taken 
up for a selfish end. Perhaps you may think mine 
was, mamma — ^taken up to recommend me to 
Edward, but it was not that, indeed it was not, 
mamma. When I came back to England I did 
not know that I should ever see him again, or if 
I did see him, I did not know that he might take 
any notice of me ; but I could not go back to what I 
had been, and that was why I came and told my 
wretchedness to you. I would have told you about 
Edward then, but I dared not; I was afraid you 
would not think I was sincere.' ^ 

* Perhaps I might have suspected you, my dear 
child, but it would have been wrong; for how 
could I tell what wondrous methods our Heavenly 
Father might take to draw you to Himself? And 
if the love of goodness and of God, who is Perfect 
Goodness, does penetrate the soul, what right have 
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we to say it has come the wrong way? In fact the 
natural way is by the action of one spirit on 
another; and I always thought, my dear, that what 
you wanted was to be taken out of self/ 

' Yes, mamma, that was what I wanted. I am 
ashamed to think how little I loved anybody. I 
really cared about nothing but myself. But now 
my eyes seem to be opened, and I can see how 
good you are, and how good you have always been 
to me; and I hate to think how ungrateful I was, 
especially when I used to suspect it was you who 
kept papa up to not letting me be as gay as I 
wanted. Oh, how glad I am now that he stood 
firm about that' 

Caresses, and mutual confessions and forgiveness 
followed, till at last the lateness of the hour forced 
them to part. 

Helen's intercourse with her own family since 
her marriage had been frequent and cordial. She 
had not disappointed the expectations of her un- 
married sisters, but had given them the advantages 
of society which her position enabled her to offer. 
Harriet Tyrrel had married an oflScer in the Indian 
army, and gone out with him to India. Mr. Tyrrel 
had died not long after his youngest daughter left 
home. Mrs. Tyrrel and her daughter Emma still 
continued to live at Milnwood, though in a smaller 
house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt kept up a close intimacy 
with the Fieldings; and favourable changes might, 
from time to time, have been noticed in Mr. Mor- 
daunt's fulfilment of his clerical obligations. Mrs. 
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Mordatmt was forced to acknowledge that Helen 
bore her honours meekly; and the sisters were 
closer friends than they had been heretofore. Jtdia 
could not help, indeed, feeling a little aggrieved at 
the birth of Helen's child, and thought it hard 
upon the poor girls that a son and heir should 
appear so late in the day. She prophesied that the 
boy would be spoilt, and be a regular torment to his 
sisters; but this prediction, like many others, was 
doomed to fail Mr. Fielding hated oppression in 
all forms; and Frank, in himself an amiable and 
tender-hearted little fellow, was never permitted to 
tyrannize even over a kitten. 

From the Bandolphs Helen was never long 
divided. They genierally came up to London in 
the spring, as Dr. Randolph had received an 
appointment which required his occasional resi- 
dence, and in the summer the families often 
managed to be together. After Georgiana's mar- 
riage, Mr. Fielding purchased a place within an 
easy drive of MUnwood, and, whilst retaining their 
London house, he and Helen, with the children, 
spent there a great part of the year. 

It was a real delight to Dr. Randolph to visit 
the Fieldings — ^to see his old friend and pupil in 
her gentle graciousness doing her work as a wife 
and mother, and to feel that she was only using 
this world as a threshold to a better and higher. 

As he looked on her he learned to estimate yet 
more fully the worth of those principles to which 
he well knew her present peace and usefulness were 
owing. The belief in Grod as a Father, and in Re- 
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demption as the result of His fatherly love — ^the 
belief that this salvation is for all, and that this 
alone is the condemnation, that Mgi^t is come into 
the world, and men love darkness rather than light 
because their deeds are evil — the belief that the 
essence of satisfaction is the self-sacrificing love 
and perfect. obedience of the Divine Son — ^the be- 
lief finally that all goodness is of God, and has its 
home and consummation in Him — these were the 
lights which, revealing to her an adorable friend in 
whom she could fuUy trust, had dispersed the 
clouds which dimmed the youth, and threatened to 
blight the womanhood of Helen Tyrrel. 



THE END. 
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THE necessity for a revised and careftilly Annotated Edition of 
the EnglisK Poets may be found in the fact, that no snch 
publication exists. The only Collections we possess consist of naked 
and frequently imperfect l^exts, put forth without sufficient literary 
supervision. Independently of other defects, these voluminous Col- 
lections are incomplete as a whole, from their omissions of many 
Poets whose works are of the highest interest, while the total 
absence of critic^ and illustrative Notes renders them compara- 
tively worthless to the Student of our National Literature. 

A few of our Poets have been edited separately by men well 
qualified for the undertaking, and selected Specimens have ap- 
peared, accompanied by notices, which, as £Eir as they go, answer 
the purpose for which they were intended. But these do not 
supply the want which is felt of a Complete Body of English 
Poetiy, edited throughout with judgment and integrity, and com- 
bming those features of research, typographical el^anoe, and 
economy of price, which the present age aemands. 

The Edition now proposed will be distinguished from all pre<? 
ceding Editions in many important respects. It wiU include the 
WorlS of several Poets entirely omitted from previous Collections, 
especially those stores of Lyrical and Ballad Poetry in which our 
Literature is richer than that of any other countiy, and which, 
independently of their poetical claims, are peculiany interesting 
as illustrations of Historical Events and National Customs. 
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By the exercise of a strict principle of selection, this Edition will 
be rendered intrinsically more valuable than any of its pre- 
decessors. The Text will in all instances be sonipnlouslj collated, 
and accompanied by Biographical, Critical, and Historical Notes. 

An Intboductoby Volume will present a succinct account of 
EnffUsh Poetry fix)m the earliest times down to a period which 
will connect it with the Series of the Poets, through whose lives 
the History of our Poetical Literature will be continued to the 
present time. Occasional volxmies will be introduced, in which 
Specimens, with connecting Notices and Commentaries, will be 
given of those Poets whose works are not of sufficient interest to 
be reproduced entire. The important materials gathered from 
previously uneinplored sources by the researches of the last quarter 
of a century will be embodied wherever they may be available in 
the general design ; and by these means it is hoped that the Col- 
lection will be more complete than any that has been hitherto 
attempted, and that it will be rendered additionally acceptable as 
comprising in its course a Continuous History of English Poetry. 

By the arrangements that will be adopted, the Works of the 
principal Poets may be purchased separately and independently 
of the rest. The Occasional Volumes, containing, according to 
circumstances, Poetry of a particular Class or Period, Collections 
illustrative of Customs, Manners, and Historical Events, or Speci- 
mens, with Critical Annotations, of the Minor Poets, will also be 
complete in themselves. 

Ai the Works of each Poet, when completed, will be independent 
of the rest, although ultimately falling into their places in the 
Series, they will be issued irrespective of dironological sequence. 
This arrangement will present a greater choice and variety in the 
selection from month to month of Poets of different styles and 
periods, and at the same time enable the Editor to take advan- 
tage of all new soiu'ces of information that maybe opened to him 
in the progress of publication. General Title-pages wiU be finally 
supplied for combining the whole Collection mto a chronological 
Series. 

JForm and Order of Puhlieation. 

The Work will be printed in Foolscap Octavo. A Volume will 
be published on the 1st of every Month, price 2*. Qd. 

The Series will commence with the Worics of Dbyden, the 
first volume of which will appear on ihe 1st of January, 1854; to 
be Mowed on the Ist of February by a Poet of an earlier period. 

The Intboituctoby Volume, containing a Sketch of the His- 
iory ofJEnglish JPoetry, will be published in ilie course of the year. 
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